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I. 
THE RISE OF THE ENGLISH STATE. 


OF all European nations, the English have shown great- 
est genius for healthy political organization, for government 
at once free and stable. No other people has so steadily or 
so successfully resisted tyranny; none has suffered less from 
revolutions. And it is highly noteworthy that these results 
have been reached by persistent use of the forms of law, 
wholly apart from mere experiment with theories of govern- 
ment. Political theories and theorists there have been in 
England, with influence nowise slight; but their guidance 
has been followed soberly, with due regard to the necessarily 
practical character of good constitution-building. 

To whatever circumstance the conservatism here mani- 
fest may be due, the zeal for freedom has come from the 
German forest. That England is the land where the 
primitive Teutonic nature to-day survives in its greatest 
purity is as certain as it is remarkable. Nowhere else, not 
even in Germany itself, have thirteen hundred years witnessed 
such persistence of old Germanic ideas touching the indi- 
vidual’s dignity and rights. Nowhere outside the English 
race have these ideas modified so intimately as they have 
here the frame, the aims, or the administration of govern- 
ment. 

We wish to inquire for the causes of this. The quest, if 
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it is hopeful, should be interesting in itself; it ought to be 
pre-eminently so to students of American history. ‘ Look 
unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
whence ye are digged,” says the prophet Isaiah. The roots 
of England’s constitution are the roots of ours. As we are 
the newest England, northwestern Germany was the oldest. 
That day of brave battle, when, as Professor Freeman writes, 
“It was ruled by the Teutoburg wood that there should be 
a free Germany to plant a free England, and a free England 
to plant a free America,” was our first and greatest Inde- 
pendence Day. TZwam tat asi (that is thyself), the Hin- 
du’s soliloquy over every piece of sentient being, an 
American may truthfully repeat whenever he thinks of the 
warriors that annihilated the legions of Varus, or of the peni- 
tents who heard the gospel from the lips of Boniface. 

Among the various causes for this peculiar govern- 
mental development of the English, two, deserving, indeed, 
far larger notice, must, for lack of time, be simply mentioned 
and then left. One of these is the situation of the English 
land, literally isolated, which produced in the people a feeling 
of separate national unity. earlier than it came up elsewhere, 
as well as more intense and efficient; the other, freedom 
from the direct touch of Rome in matters of civil govern- 
ment. 

The Roman sway in Britain left no residue of influence 
to affect the later invaders. Our continental forefathers had 
dwelt too far north to feel the old Empire ; they migrated 
before rise of the new; and the new or Holy Roman 
Empire remained too remote and too weak ever to give 
birth in England to those absolutist political ideas so noxious 
everywhere in Germany. Even the private Civil Law of 
Rome has affected England but little, and only indirectly, 
through Canon Law, not directly, as it has affected the con- 
tinent. 

But there are causes which, cursory as the survey must 
be, our purpose forbids us to pass so summarily. The 
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primitive nature of the Anglo-Saxons, as it related itself to 
politics, their migration to England, the effect upon them of 
Christianity and the church, and of their conflicts with the 
Danes; also the Norman conquest and policy, and the rise 
and progress in England of representative institutions—each 
of these influences it will be desirable to scrutinize more 
closely. It is a field whence many have carried loads of 
rich grain already, where, however, some scattering ears may 
perhaps yet be found awaiting the gleaner’s hand. 

The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, seated in Holstein and 
Schleswig, presumably, in part demonstrably, bore the 
characteristic old German traits. Like their brethren to the 
south and southeast, they were brave, hardy, chaste, of 
simple manners, generally temperate; also self-governed, 
hating the very semblance of tyranny, too impatient of 
even needful rule. Excessive individualism permeated early 
Teutonic society, politically a vice and a bane. Family and 
clan were not without importance, but the substance and 
ruling force of the social body was the ordinary free man, 
source rather than subject of law, and in his own house, at 
any rate, veritable monarch. No pan-Germanic state, or 
even league, ever existed, and loyalty was scarcely conceived 
toward such government as did prevail. Nations divided, 
clans and men seceded on slightest provocation, and nothing 
was more usual than going over to one’s foe to fight one’s 
own nation and kin. 

It is even a question whether Germany, previous to con- 
tact with Rome, at all possessed proper political as distinct 
from patriarchal institutions. To decide involves a delicate. 
process of reasoning backward from certain passages in 
Cesar and Tacitus, passages themselves so indefinite as to. 
divide the highest authorities in relation to their meaning and 
scope. Von Sybel is of opinion that up to the time of the 
great migration southward, the Germans lived in half- 
nomadic clans, making their military excursions under mere- 
chiefs of bands, who only in rarest cases deserved or re-. 
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ceived the kingly title, and developing hardly the begin- 
nings of true states save as trained by the Romans. 

Von Sybel is a German, but nearly all French writers 
concur in his view. Fustel de Coulanges goes very much 
further, considering the Germans, even at the time of their 
entrance into the empire, little better than savages—like 
Attila’s bloodthirsty mob a few years after—and denying 
that they made to the civilization of Europe a single original 
contribution, political or other. This likening of the old 
Germans to savages pleases the temperate Guizot himself, 
who utilizes the American Indians for his comparison. 

To most German savans this seems monstrously unhis- 
torical as well as impious. They disallow the title of 
barbarians to the antagonists of Marius and Cesar, so early. 
In fine, they think it possible to derive German political 
institutions from prehistoric, purely Germanic times, believ- 
ing that, had Pytheas of Marseilles left us the diary of his 
northern journey in Alexander the Great’s days, we should 
read in it of German tribes having each its central power, its 
judiciary, its army. 

The fact is, how far Roman schooled German in civiliza- 
tion can never be said. Data aretoo scarce. Ariovistus, at 
58 B.C., in his camp between Besangon and Basle, knew the 
relations of parties at Rome well, and had tidings thence 
hardly less promptly than Cesar. Communications so per- 
fect could not have been the growth of a day. 

But this question, to what extent the Germans were 
endowed with strict originality in political affairs, is not the 
important one. Enough that they were—and this no one 
can doubt—wonderfully apt learners. Every student of the 
history will bear witness that, whatever their source, ideas in 
the direction of civil order found lodgment in German heads 
both very easily and very early. Ideas they certainly had ; 
obedience to them came later, and confessedly with more 
difficulty. However, it is nowise by hap, or for lack of a 
better word, that Cesar and Tacitus mention ‘“ ctvitates”’ 
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in the fatherland. They speak of “states” because they 
are describing states, rude to be sure, still systems of govern- 
ment machinery in whose management men are guided by 
conception that is emphatically political, not patriarchal, not 
feudal. 

More important and equally beyond gainsaying is it, 
that government among the ancient Germans, as among 
early Aryan peoples everywhere, is of a pronouncedly 
democratic spirit. Democracy is their primordial constitu- 
tion, and when kings appear it is only in here and there a 
tribe, with nearly insignificant prerogative. We may, 
indeed, disbelieve Tacitus, and deny that the old Germans 
had any peculiar aversion for monarchy. But if not, it was 
not for lack of free temper, but because their first kings were 
too feeble to be formidable. So soon as kings waxed unjust, 
assuming, or too powerful, they were taken off, more tract- 
able ones elected, or democracy introduced. Changes from 
one of these polities to the other were not infrequent. 

And where there were kings, opposition to them, defi- 
ance of them, was also far from rare, and it might proceed 
not alone from the great, but equally well from the simply 
free. On one of King Clovis’s raids they rob a church. 
Clovis wishes to return the communion cup, withdrawing it 
not from his own private share of the booty, but from the 
general stock. A Frankish man-at-arms smites it from his 
very hands. 

A scene in an antique Swedish Diet reminds of Nestor 
and Agamemnon in Homer. The king, Olaf, has cruelly 
repelled some Norwegian ambassadors. The aged Thorgny 
takes the floor, his eye clear, frame gigantic, beard so long it 
rests upon his knees when he sits. ‘This present king of 
ours,” says he, “different from his ancestors, whom my sire 
and grandsire knew so well, thinks it an impertinence if one 
utters sentiments he does not like. He is bent solely upon 
his own desires, and now, neglecting the lands that belong 
to him, he lusts to rule Norway, which no Swedish king 
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before ever thought of. Nay, King Olaf, we peasants will 
that thou make peace with Norway’s king, and give him thy 
daughter, Ingegard, to wife; and if thou refuse we will fall 
upon thee and slay thee, as our fathers long ago did five 
kings proud like thee, drowning them in a well. Speak 
quick which course thou choosest !” The clang of shields in 
the assembly proved that Thorgny’s threat was indorsed, and 
the king made haste to signify his acquiescence in the bold 
old speaker’s wishes.* 

Such, politically, was the German. What differences 
from the general type may have marked the Jutes and the 
Angles, is not of record; but the old Saxons upon the con- 
tinent were not destitute of specific peculiarities, and these 
appear as, for the most part, mere general Germanic traits 
in extraordinary development. The Saxons are among the 
tribes that have no kings. The ealdormen, or dukes, to com- 
mand in their wars are chosen by lot. Unparalleled daring 
and endurance illustrate their conquests and their resistance 
to Karl the Great. The body of common freemen among 
them stands out in more definite distinction than elsewhere, 
from the noble class on the one hand, from the peasantry on 
the other. And the cause of this last difference, be it 
observed, is not that peasants are abnormally degraded; on 
the contrary, they are far less servile here than in other 
nations, being free in all respects save non-ownership of the 
soil they till. 

If we accept a striking statement of the Frankish monk, 
Hucbald, the continental Saxons of the eighth century ha 
a perfectly developed and articulate system of representative 
government, too complete not to have been well advanced 
so early as the departure of their kinsmen for Britain, and 
his testimony is to be impeached only through the a priori 
assumption that a constitution so scientific cannot have ex- 
isted at that early day. 

“Once a year,” the account runs, “ at a set time, twelve 


* Kaufmann, Deutsche Geschichte \., 151. 
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men out of each pagus and out of each of the three orders 
(nobles, freeman, and peasants), being elected and assembled 
together, in Mid-Saxony, near the Weser, and close by a 
place called Marklo, used to hold a general council, deliber- 
ating, enacting, and publishing measures of common inter- 
est, according to the tenor of a law adopted by themselves. 
And whether there were an alarm of war or a prospect of 
steady peace, they consulted together as to what must be 
done to meet the case.” We are not free to challenge the 
truth of this wonderful picture unless we can suggest by 
what means it found its way into Hucbald’s brain. 

But before the epoch of which he writes, our ancestors 
had crossed to Britain, whither we are now to follow them. 
It is at present recognized that this great movement across 
the Channel was by no means merely military, but of the 
nature of a national emigration, rather covering the entire 
fifth century than confined to its middle years. If the very 
earliest expeditions were of warriors alone, soon whole fam- 
ilies went. A patch of Germany simply moved westward. 
No new system—administrative, social, or agricultural—had 
to be created, old institutions being transferred to the new 
scenes, with only such slight modifications as the removal 
exacted. 

The chief change was constitutional. Necessity of 
mutual co-operation, of a solid front against the British foe, 
demanded in the government far greater strength and con- 
centration than the loose democracy hitherto in vogue would 
allow. The earliest settlements were, indeed, so many separ- 
ate little states, each under its own ealdorman, who had led 
his military colony in its fight for a home. No mixture with 
Britons impaired the tribal identity; the tribal conception of 
law made possible an instant realization of a public order. 
Ealdorman ruled tribe, host, folk, not land. 

In time, two or more of these petty communities would 
coalesce, either for more efficient conquest in common, or 
through mutual war. Both chiefs would remain, but one as 
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overlord henceforth, with the power and dignity of king, 
to be followed presently by the name. Other chiefs won 
place by victories over the Britons, as Cerdic and Cynric in 
Wessex. They came in 495, says the Saxon Chronicle, be- 
ing ealdormen; in 519 they were kings. What the king 
was among our forefathers is pretty well told us in the ety- 
mology of the word. He was not the mighttesi man, as 
though “king” were connected with ‘‘can,” according to 
Carlyle’s notion; or the ad/est, as if the word had affinity 
with “know;” but he is “Son of the Kin,” “Cyn-ing,” 
“ing” being a sort of patronymic. The Cyning is the 
specimen man of the kin, the gens, the clan. 

Differing from the ealdorman at the outset in little save 
hereditary character, the king strengthens his power apace. 
The same influences which exalted him in the first place, 
push him higher and higher. The example of the Franks, 
so successful in conquest, may have helped in this. At 
home, too, in Britain, the.rapid advance of such communities 
as first adopted monarchy, stimulated the more backward. 
Long before the Britons are fully subjugated, all English 
Britain is ruled by kings, most of them not unworthy the 
title. Saxon kingship is, to the last, far enough from abso- 
lute, yet Alfred is much more than Cerdic. 

This rise of the chief to royal rank is not, immediately at 
least, at the expense of the subject, but the subject himself, 
the free man, has risen too. The mark system of land ten- 
ure in common, which nearly alone prevailed in Holstein, 
has passed away, and the scope of holding in severalty is 
vastly enlarged. Extensive commons remain, still belong- 
ing to the folk as of yore, not yet become royal demesne, 
and this is dignifying. Far more so is the fact that individ- 
uals are now seized of their estates allodially, in fee simple, 
each a little lord of land. If earl has been promoted, so has 
churl. 

Of kindred and equal significance with this is the import- 
ant peculiarity of Saxon feudalism. Closely as the feudal 
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system in Saxon England resembles that of the continent in 
many points, in one it is strongly sud generis, viz.: that in it 
the bond between lord and vassal is, to the last, purely per- 
sonal, not based upon land, though connected with land. 
Vassals holding estates have not-the mere usufruct of 
them, asin France, but the actual last title; and the com- 
mendation of himself by a weaker to a stronger landholder, 
does not, as yonder, work transfer of this title. The Saxon 
heriot and the Frankish relief are alike valuables sent from 
among the effects of a deceased vassal to that vassal’s lord, 
but with this important theoretical difference, that the heriot 
looks to the past, a symbolic restoration of mere moveable 
property that has been loaned him: while the relief regards 
the future, being fee in a suit for regrant of land. Military 
service is obligatory upon the Saxon vassal, as upon the 
French, yet, strictly, not as the condition of his tenure ; and 
the landless free man, though obliged to have his sponsor, is 
not, like his continental peer, forbidden to change. 

It was to a great extent the centripetal tendency men- 
tioned just now that, continuing to operate, gave Wessex 
victory in its effort to annex the other kingdoms and make 
England one. The movement was powerfully stimulated, 
however, by the Danish wars. Similar as was the Danish 
invasion in vigor, cruelty, and success to that of the Saxons 
themselves four centuries earlier, the result of it was far dif- 
ferent, defeat now creating an unprecedented national feel- 
ing, unity, action, issuing in that inspired and victorious out- 
burst of patriotism which renders so illustrious the reigns of 
Alfred and Edward -the Elder. Edgar, who comes a little 
later, ruled all the way from the Tweed to Southampton 
water, no internal foes to suppress, no external to fear, 
royal authority immensely advanced, and that single, 
coherent, mighty English nationality born which, having 
survived every shock, perdures to-day. Saxon king 
fought with Danish king after this, but so far as the 
warriors engaged belonged to the island itself, there was 
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always the feeling that it was civil war, not war of nation 
against nation. 

This result was but the perfecting of a unity already exist- 
ing, the different realms having been wont from the first, 
whenever it was necessary, to become a unit against the 
Britons, and having, from how early a date we do not know, 
accorded to some one of their number a more or less definite 
headship. Northumberland was recognized supreme in 617, 
later Mercia, Wessex last; but it is as good as certain that 
a loose sort of imperial constitution, federal in nature, pre- 
vailed from a quite ancient time. 

Meanwhile a far mightier centralizing force had been 
working in Christianity, Rome’s first intervention under Au- 
gustine, the reaction, splendid but brief, of the Irish church, 
and the final victory of Rome with its aggressive spirit, sage 
policy and strong polity, all co-operating. In no other crisis 
of history is the providential worth of Rome’s fine ecclesias- 
tical organization better manifest. To tell the truth, the 
English church, in declining to take account of divided na- 
tionality, did more than any other one thing to lay the 
foundations of the English state, its metropolitan obeyed by 
all and its councils national, serving as efficient prototypes of 
single king and witenagemote. Missionaries and church 
officials travelling hither and thither, monks and priests from 
one kingdom sent to pass their lives in another, levelled sec- 
tional distinctions. Over a way so well prepared, oneness of 
government came in without jar. 

And not only thus in general did the church succeed in 
imposing its splendid polity upon the state; it was the same 
in particulars, and this result was as helpful as that, to solid- 
ity in the Saxon government and nation. Political and eccle- 
siastical organization were about exactly parallel. Parishes 
were conterminous with townships, dioceses coincided with the 
old kingdoms or tribal sections of kingdoms. So of admin- 
istration, in which the methods employed by the state dif- 
fered only in purpose from the corresponding ecclesiastical 
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procedure. In addition to this, ideas of system and order 
passed from the church into the minds of laymen, carrying the 
sanctity which attached to their source. Such action of the 
church upon political affairs was more effective, in that bishops 
and clergy, all from an early period themselves English like 
their flocks, had not, as on the continent, to antagonize tem- 
poral rulers, on behalf either of an older civilization or of a 
conquered race. 

Nor did the influence upon the constitution of the change 
in faith end even here, but the moral transformation which it 
brought about was as decisive for the state as it was in the 
spiritual realm, checking individuality, rendering men more 
docile and reliable subjects of government. Upon the 
Teutons, fierce, violent, revengeful, wont from both nature 
and habit to act mostly each by and for himself, the new 
religion enjoined self-denial, restraint, forgiveness and 
obedience, on pain of damnation. 

The history of the medizval church, in England as all 
over Europe, is a record of victories whereby successive 
generations are brought to accept, not in the church only but 
in their political life as well, institutions serving to repress 
individual violence, to tame individual passion. The mediz- 
val church finds all the elements of society in mutual feud, 
and seeks, with high success, to induce harmony among 
them. Its art, its liturgy, its literature, its legislation, bear 
the distinct impress of this purpose.* But in England, the 
task of generating these better ideas, rested as nowhere else, 
upon the church alone, and here they became more than 
elsewhere, incorporate in conscience and character. 

What, now, let us ask, had the Saxon constitution become, 
after all these forces had been some time acting, say, in the 
days of Canute the Great ? 

There is the individual and the family, of course. The 
next social unity above the family is the tithing, “ frithborh” 
or “ francpledge,” a system in latest Saxon times, by which 

“ Gardiner, /nt. to English History, 22. 
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all freemen, landholders or not, are grouped in tens, every 
group responsible to justice for each of its members. This 
is a police arrangement. 

Higher, and a truly political body, stands the township. 
Its extensive commons, which are still to be distinguished 
from the national public lands, connect it with the Teutonic 
“ mark;” its allodial estates proclaim that the mark proper is 
here no longer. In place of the mayor of later times, stands 
the reeve. He presides at town-meeting, which, within its 
sphere, is both court and legislature, collects the king’s taxes, 
leads the town’s contingent to all musters of militia, and, 
with his four selectmen, represents his town in the court of 
hundred or of shire. Perhaps the town is upon a manor in- 
stead of in the open county. It will then have the same or- 
ganization internally, but, being subject as to jurisdiction and 
taxation to the lord of the manor, it will be less free. For 
instance, county towns elect their reeves upon their own 
motion, manorial towns upon the lord’s nomination. 

These towns are ranged in clusters, called hundreds in 
the south of England, wapentakes in the north, which fall 
into the same two classes, free and manorial, as the towns 
themselves. Hundred or wapentake, like town, has its 
reeve, to lead to the host, to the hue and cry, to the shire 
court, also to preside over the “ twelve legal men” who share 
his authority and form with him the court of the hundred 
itself. 

A group of hundreds or of wapentakes constitutes the 
shire or county, in which ealdorman, bishop and shire-reeve, 
or sheriff, are moderators, with nearly equal rank, supported 
by a council of knights, or, as they are called so early, 
“thegns.” The county court is made up of the landed 
nobles and their stewards, the reeve and his twelve from each 
hundred, and the reeve with his four from every town. The 
official ealdorman, who is appointed by the witenagemote, 
commands the military force of the entire shire, consisting 
of the nobles and their retainers, the ecclesiastical tenants. 
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under bishop’s or abbot’s reeve, and the militia of simple 
freemen, led by the sheriff. 

The nation is the aggregation of these shires, but it is to 
be borne in mind that the witenagemote, or king’s council, 
where only the bishops and ealdormen of shires sit with a 
few other magnates appointed by the king, is not, like the 
county court then, or the Parliament of later days, a repre- 
sentative body. 

There are a few further aspects of this constitution which 
will repay a passing glance. 

First, the freeman without land never becomes, in Saxon 
England, a mere serf of the glebe, as he is later. Even 
slaves have certain rights. Again, public office continues in 
its original character instead of becoming an hereditary rank, 
reeves and their fellow-functionaries retaining the relation of 
actual servants to king, lord, or folk. Another point to re- 
mark is the high organization of the Saxon judiciary. The 
old right of feud is superseded, and can now be asserted only 
by permission of the folk after due process. Still further, 
nobility has changed. The old zthelings of continental 
times éarly either merged into the earls or were replaced by 
these, and for a time earls were the only nobles. But the 
elevation of the king involved that of his gesiths and thegns, - 
by whom at last the earls are eclipsed or swallowed up. 

But the most interesting fact touching this ancient Saxon 
constitution is the place which representation holds in it. 
Precisely in proportion as mass meetings of freemen for politi- 
cal and judicial purposes become difficult ‘through enlarge- 
ment and union of kingdoms, the folk, far from relinquishing 
its power, acquires new skill in the exercise of it, by means 
of delegates. 

A chairman, called the “ capital-pledge,” represents each 
tithing in the local courts. The shire court and the hundred 
court are both mainly representative bodies. A law of 
King Ethelred II. institutes a sort of representative grand 
jury. “Let court be held in every wapentake,” it says, 
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“and let the oldest twelve thegns go out, the sheriff with 
them, and let them swear upon the sacred thing which shall 
be placed in their hands, that they will accuse no innocent 
man, conceal no guilty.” 

Already we perceive the truth of what Professor Free- 
man insists upon so much, that English history does not 
begin at the Norman Conquest. This event entailed, to be 
sure, in the social and political condition of England, and 
in the spirit and nature of the administration, changes the 
most deep and far-reaching. Royal power was enormously 
increased, and the king’s relations were considerably modi- 
fied toward every class of his subjects. 

The conquest was, besides this, many wise decisive of 
England’s subsequent development. In all general matters 
of either church or state, the kingdom ceased from this time 
to be insular, became intimate part of the European system. 
Also the Norman blood and genius were not imported for 
naught. New energy and daring, especially new organizing 
power, henceforth characterize the English nature, mingling 
with Saxon conservatism and endurance. The English- 
man of this superior stock, fearless of foe or danger, will 
sail every sea, plant colonies in every land. 

But for all this, the conquest brought with it no formal 
constitutional novelty whatever; the old Saxon constitution 
remained substantially intact. “It cannot be too often 
repeated,” warns Freeman, “it is the indispensable key to 
the whole history, the conquest was not the wiping out of 
the constitution, laws, language, or national life of English- 
men. The changes commonly referred to it are not due to 
any single cause. Many of them are the mere results of 
altered circumstances, many the work of law-givers con- 
firming or restoring ancient English institutions under 
foreign names. Of very few of them was the conquest the 
direct and immediate cause.” 

The valuable addition of strength which the conquest 
gave to the government, was attended, in the first instance, 
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with loss to freedom, with lowering to the entire status of 
the common man. Ceorls or yeomen fell in dignity, multi- 
tudes of them became villeins. This was due in part to the 
new and stricter feudalism now introduced. The Con- 
queror’s followers all received their lands upon the regular 
feudal tenure, alone intelligible to Normans: the title vested 
in lord, the usufruct, conditioned upon military service, in 
vassal. Saxon holdings, many of which still remained, 
were, however falsely, treated in all litigations that arose 
concerning them, according to Norman feudal law inter- 
preted by Norman lawyers. Confiscations and regrants. 
from time to time furthered the growth of this more strin- 
gent polity, as did the effort, especially energetic in the 
reign of Henry II., to render law and usage uniform. 

Thus, silently and quite without legislation, there was 
erected in England a system of feudalism proper. The king 
became supreme landlord, bond between seignior and vassal 
was tightened and defined, homage was: exacted, and the 
recreant vassal lost his benefice, not now in the way of fine, 
but as having violated contract. Relief displaced heriot ; 
aids and all the other feudal “incidents” were introduced. 
Only the might of Norman monarchy preserved this organ- 
ization, so exactly feudal in form, from becoming equally so. 
in spirit and working—made it the feudalism of St. Louis 
instead of the feudalism of Charles the Bald. 

To no one thing does English liberty owe more than to 
that plan, crafty and selfish, by which the Conqueror and. 
his sons, repressing with wonderful success on the whole, 
their unprincipled and grasping feudatories, who hoped and 
fought for an independence about entire, made the Norman 
monarchy from its first days a vigorous and efficient central 
power, public, not feudal in character. 

For a little time, in face of the hostile Saxons, William’s. 
barons gladly conformed to the subordination necessary to 
their efficiency as a military force. The advantage which 
royalty thus won it kept. By an adroit, though baseless 
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fiction, which made Harold a usurper, William claimed the 
crown, not at all in consequence of conquest, but as, after 
his election by the Witan, the legal heir of Edward the Con- 
fessor, by him authoritatively nominated. Hence, no general 
confiscation of land followed, obedient Saxons were pro- 
tected, disobedient Normans punished, the Saxon constitu- 
tion treated as binding on all, and local liberties and minor 
branches of administration left untouched. 

Two of the Saxon institutions thus retained were of 
special consequence: one, that of the sheriff, a right hand 
to the king in every county, the other the militia under the 
sheriff's command, a force intended as sufficient to preserve 
the king’s peace everywhere, overawing even the barons. 
It may be mentioned further, that William continued the 
Saxon witenagemote, which finally developed into Parlia- 
ment, and virtually re-issued as his own the Code of Canute. 

Another of the great king’s artifices, as fruitful as it was 
subtle, consisted in parcelling and scattering his vassals’ 
estates. Odo of Bayeux had four hundred and thirty-nine 
manors in seventeen counties; Robert of Mortain, seven 
hundred and ninety-three in twenty, and so on. Of the 
forty-one great vassals named in Domesday, all have lands 
in more than six counties apiece. So that an insubordinate 
baron, whose retainers were to muster from these various 
widely separated shires, would have to rouse the suspicions, 
if not defy the arms, of so many powerful sheriffs before he 
could effect serious breach of the king’s peace.* 

Still another, was insistence upon the fullest allegiance of 
all his subjects, of rear vassals as well as immediate, to the 
king directly. ‘We have determined,” recites one of Will- 
iam’s statutes, ‘“‘to have every freeman affirm by league and 
oath, that, within England and without, they will be faithful 
to King William, will, with all fidelity help him preserve his 
lands and honor, and before him defend them against ene- 
mies.” And it is recorded in the Saxon Chronicle that 


* Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, 1., 273. 
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“there came to him his Witan and all the land-holders that 
were of account over all England, of whatsoever man they 
were the men, and they all bowed to him and were his men, 
and swore him oaths of fealty, that they would be faithful to 
him against all other men.” This is the famous oath at 
Salisbury, in 1086, on completion of the Domesday survey— 
seal and crown of the Conqueror’s determination to with- 
stand the disruptive tendency of feudalism. 

So far of measures that increased the power of monarchy. 
But ill had it fared with English liberty if the Norman and 
Plantagenet kings had succeeded in rendering their power as 
great as they wished. Let us see why they were not able to do 
this. Imitating an arrangement that had done service in the 
Empire, William either left or placed his barons of the 
marches, or border counties, in possession of extraordinary 
authority, Kent liable to attack from Picardy, Shropshire and 
Cheshire facing Wales, Durham and Northumberland open 
to incursions from the north. 

In these districts, the palatinate earls, as they were 
called, lacked little of outright sovereignty. They received 
the entire income from courts, appointed and commanded 
sheriffs, held councils, enjoyed regadia at large; in short were 
subject in nothing but the acknowledged duty of fealty to 
king. Now every one of these palatinate counties, without 
exception, became a centre and seedplot of revolt against the 
kings, whose aim it speedily became to reduce and recover 
them, at any cost. It was their chief business for some gen- 
erations. The result was that while William’s main policy, 
by establishing firm monarchy, assisted liberty as against 
feudal rapacity and disorder, the opposition of these magis- 
terial barons told for the same result in another way, by foil- 
ing the absolutist designs of the kings themselves. Since 
neither party to this long and fierce strife ever succeeded in 
humbling the other to its own satisfaction, each was contin- 
ually driven to seek support from lower nobles, Saxons and 
towns, at the price of valuable concessions in the direction of 
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free institutions. This wavering balance between royalty and 
aristocracy, with consequent advantage to freedom, one may 
name the central and specific peculiarity of English constitu- 
tional history. 

But there were other checks upon royalty. Even the 
sherift’s office at last became such. Ealdorman and bishop 
gone from his court, spectacle of hereditary power on all 
sides of him, himself assimilated in official character to the 
Norman viscount, who was hereditary, the sheriff, little by 
little assumed new dignity and ambition, determining 
in not a few cases with effect, to make his own func- 
tion hereditary. Often barons secured the office, which 
made the evil worse. Little obstraction was offered to this 
tendency till Henry II., who met it with his customary high 
hand. Jurisdiction in county courts was by him utterly 
removed from sheriffs, transferred to certain itinerant justices, 
previously mere officers of the exchequer. 

Along with this independent posture of the sheriffs, had, 
been working yet more banefully that of the church, arising 
from the erection in the Conqueror’s time, and from incre- 
ment to their power subsequently, of ecclesiastical courts, to 
try all causes “ pertaining to the government of souls.” The 
church was now under the dominance of Hildebrand’s 
ideas, and this innovation, innocuous while William and Lan- 
franc were there, gathered power sufficient under weaker 
kings and more ambitious primates actually to unsettle and 
shake the throne. 

That same distinguished king, Henry II., who humbled 
the sheriff, brought low also the Pope. By his Constitutions 
of Clarendon, in 1164—the cause of Becket’s opposition, 
though he had agreed to them at first—church jurisdiction was 
most beneficially, if not duly, narrowed in scope. Church 
was still to give state in England many a saucy buffet; yet 
had Henry the VIII.’s Act of Supremacy been impossible in 
the sixteenth century, but for Henry II.’s Clarendon Con- 
stitutions in the twelfth. 
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In thrusting down sheriff and priest, Henry, of course, 
meant to exalt kingship. He succeeded; but it lay not im 
him nor in any human power after this, to render English 
monarchy absolute. What, still more than his legislation, lifts: 
Henry’s reign to the character of a great epoch, superior in 
importance to even the conquest itself, is that it witnesses the 
amalgamation of English and Norman elements into true 
social homogeneity. And, as a consequence of this, John’s: 
tyranny when it comes, throws the united clergy, barons, 
gentry and yeomen of England into arms against him. It 
is the distinguishing mark of the great charter, rendering it 
unlike early royal concessions in other lands, that the king 
does not grant it to any separate class of his people, but toy 
the entire body. 

The charter contained no provision then regarded as a 
novelty, not thought to exist of right already, in view of old 
customs, laws, charters, or natural justice. The advance 
which renders it important lay in three things: the extorting 
of concessions from a king, the exactness and particularity 
with which, and the extent to which, rights were defined, and: 
the recognition accorded to the rights of the common peo- 
ple. Thus, fines upon tradesmen are not to break up their 
stock, and upon villeins to spare their farming-gear. 

Unfortunately the charter had, in the five and twenty 
barons it appointed therefor, no safe provision for its own ex— 
ecution. These magnates might side with the king. They 
might be unreasonable in judging his attitude to this funda- 
mental law. They might even themselves assume supreme 
power; and, if sometimes justly, as under the great Earl 
Simon de Montfort against Henry III., yet always with dan- 
ger to steady government and to national unity. Nor did 
the broadened /ersonnel of the king’s council, provided for 

in the charter, promise aught of resource against these dan-- 
gers, since it was certain that only the great would attend. 

Real and efficient guardianship to the charter came from: 
the rise of Parliament proper, through that felicitous growth. 
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of the representative principle, long powerful already, as we 
have seen, in town and shire, which was receiving precisely 
at this time its application, hitherto unknown, in national 
affairs. John himself had twice made use of it so early as 
1213, to convoke councils at St. Albans and Oxford. To 
St. Albans he called the reeve and four “legal men” from 
each town on his demesne; to Oxford four discreet men out 
of each shire in the realm to come with sheriff and knights. 
In the great strife of Henry III.’s time, barons and king both 
avail themselves of representation in the same broad way. 
Barons call three knights per shire to conference at St. Al- 
bans in 1261; the king bids the same knights meet him at 
Windsor. Three years later, De Montfort, in the king’s 
name, summons “ four of the more legal and discreet knights 
of each shire, elected for this purpose,” to the Parliament of 
London in 1264; in the London Parliament of 1265, besides 
two knights from each county, “two of the more discreet, 
legal, and upright citizens” are to appear from every city 
and borough. There is the same requirement for all the 
various Parliaments of Edward I., whose summons to the 
first model Parliament, that of 1295, recognizes the right of 
shire and town representation in the great council of England 
as settled. Without such representation, no assembly after 
this time can be called a Parliament. 

It remains to describe in a word the sundering of peerage 
from commons, the separation of Parliament into its present 
two houses. Neither quality of blood nor mere amount of 
land effected this, for there were nobles not peers who were 
superior in both these respects to others that were peers. 
Magna Carta had provided that, while every holder of 
lands immediately from the king was to be summoned to the 
royal council at some rate, all archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
counts and greater barons were to receive this honor sever- 
ally, by personal letters. Here was an entering wedge for a 
larger schism. 

Edward I., by his second Statute of Westminster, per- 
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mitted the entail of estates; by the statute called guéa emp- 
tores he allowed fiefs to be sold, though forbidding subin- 
feudation. Entailed estates would remain large, while many 
of those which came under the operation of the other law 
would be parcelled. Holders of these fragmentary fiefs 
would still be the king’s immediate vassals, yet could not per- 
manently vie with others in dignity or influence. The gap 
was widened by the demand of a higher relief from the 
greater barons, and arbitrary, though unopposed, action on the 
part of the second and third Edwards hardencd it into an 
element of the constitution. 

These monarchs, carrying out their favorite policy of di- 
vorcing legislation from land-tenure, greatly limited the num- 
ber of lords to be individually summoned to Parliament. 
Families receiving the special writ for several successive par- 
liaments presently accounted this their right, non-receipt 
regarded meantime rather as a relief than as a slight. Pat- 
ents from the crown after a time took the place of the spe- 
cial summons, holders of these patents being then peers 
par excellence and constituting the House of Lords. 

On the other hand, the distraint of knighthood practiced 
on all possessors of land worth twenty pounds yearly, 
wrought extensive community of interest and feeling be- 
tween the lesser nobles, or knights, and the wealthier burgh- 
ers, inclining the knights, as they became more and more 
separated from the lords, instead of forming a new political 
order, to unite with the burghers, elected representatives of 
the two constituting the House of Commons. 

We have thug seen the English nation rise, develop a firm 
realistic unity, become conscious of its rights as against its 
king, and create the means for declaring and defending those 
rights. Since 1300, the development thus begun has ad- 
vanced along two great lines. The first has been that of 
perfecting the constitution of parliament, by regulating the 
franchise and distributing representatives, the work, mainly, 
of the great Reform Bills of 1832, ’67—’8, and ’84; the sec- 
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ond, that of establishing the rights of parliament, of free 
speech and freedom from arrest, to impeach, to settle con- 
tests over elections of members, to vote taxes, appropriate 
supplies and audit accounts. Two families of English mon- 
archs have assailed and invaded these rights: the Tudors 
without denying them, the Stuarts denying as well as invad- 
ang. Of the Stuarts, one lost his crown, another his head. 

E. BENJ. ANDREWS. 

Brown University. 
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II. 
THE PRE-EMINENCE OF CHRIST. 


IT is the purpose of this paper to set forth, in certain chief 
aspects of it, the Christian doctrine of the pre-eminence of 
Christ in His relation to the Church. It is necessary, at the 
beginning, to present an exegetical basis for the doctrine, and 
to indicate the broad, true conception of the Church. The 
first chapter of Paul’s letter to the Colossians furnishes suffi- 
cient material for our exegesis. In that chapter the apostle 
declares, in most impressive language, the supremacy of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. That supremacy is shown, as 
Lightfoot suggests, First: With reference to the natural cre- 
ation, and Second: With reference to the spiritual creation, 
that is the Church. To the Son are ascribed successively, 
the manifestations of the invisible God, the precedence of all 
creatures, the creation of all things and beings in heaven and 
in earth, the sustentation of all creatures, and absolute pre- 
eminence in all things as head of the Church which is His 
body. There is a marvellously close logical sequence in the 
apostle’s thought as expressed in the 15th to 18th verses. 
The Son is ‘‘ the image of the invisible God.” This is His 
eternal function, to body forth and manifest the unseen and 
ineffable Godhead. The allusion here is not to the Incarna- 
tion and Christ’s revelation of God in the flesh; but to the 
realization and concretion of the divine nature and personal- 
ity in the Logos, who in the beginning “ was with God and 
was GOD.” Being “the image of the invisible God,” he is 
therefore before all creatures, in the inadequate, laboring 
speech of the apostle, “ the first-born of every creature.” As 
the concrete and executive embodiment of deity, the Son is 
the Creator, giving existence and life to all creatures, celes- 
tial and terrestrial. Therefore “ He is before all things, and 
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by Him all things consist.” Then, by His incarnation, and 
by His love triumphing over sin and death, He becomes the 
Head of the resultant spiritual creation—the Church which 
He has redeemed and wrought out of the chaos of a sinful 
race. 

The thought of the apostle has an elevation to which it is 
difficult for us to rise. He is in no way hampered, as most 
thinkers often are, by the merely historical aspect of the 
Christ and of redemption. The appearance of Christ in time 
does not hide from his eye the eternal significance and grand- 
eur of Christ’s essential nature. The Jesus of Nazareth who, 
as the Messiah, draws to himself the faith and allegiance of 
his followers, is revealed to the apostle’s mind as the WORD 
whose glory was veiled for a time in the Messiah, but who, 
by the Ascension, has re-entered the deific state in which He 
dwelt before the world was. What He was before the period 
of His humiliation He is again, only with a new power and 
in a new relation. Before He was Creator; now, He is the 
Prince of Salvation, and the Head and Lord of a new 
humanity. He has ascended to the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens, and resumed His timeless mode of 
existence, being no more subject to death or any limitation, 
as when in the flesh; so that henceforth He is no longer the 
historical son of Mary, but the ever-living, ever-present Lord 
of the ages, ruling the world from the throne of heaven, and 
completing through the mediation of the Spirit His great 
work of salvation. 

Upon earth is His Church, the body of His believing fol- 
lowers. He is in heaven, guiding and teaching and perfect- 
ing His Church. Yet earth, the sphere of the Church, and 
heaven, the sphere of His presence and glory, are not separ- 
ated by spatial distance. In the heavenly state Christ is yet 
in His Church, the author and object of its faith, the life of 
its life, the Lord of its activity, and the norm and mould of 
its character. The Church is His body; He is the Church’s. 
head. As the head rules the body, inspires it, sustains it,. 
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produces and determines its activity, and is the seat of its 
life, so Christ is “ all in all” to the Church. 

Leaving now, for a moment, the exegetical basis of the 
doctrine to be unfolded, we must consider briefly the true 
conception of the Church. 

A careful study of the New Testament in the light of 
Christian history makes it plain that the Church of which 
Christ is the Head is not simply the local company of “ pro- 
fessed believers,” nor that aggregation of local societies and 
sects which constitutes the “ visible church,” as it appears to 
the world ; but the whole number of faithful souls who, un- 
der all symbols of doctrine and all forms of ecclesiastical 
polity, or under no manifest creeds and polities, have a true 
spiritual life in God, whom Christ specially and “ disposi- 
tionally” reveals. The body of which Christ is Head is not 
limited by the bounds of any or all organizations, nor by the 
knowledge which we possess of the spiritual life of men. 
This term, ‘‘ the Church,” in a perfectly legitimate and even 
necessary use of it, expresses a comprehensive spiritual idea 
to which there corresponds a spiritual fact, which is a re- 
deemed humanity whose extent no mind but the mind of 
God can measure, for the redeemed are “a great multitude 
which no man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and. 
people, and tongues.” 

The redeemed humanity, which is the true spiritual 
church, has imperfect and fragmentary representation in the 
visible church, but it is vaster than the visible church, 
and is inclusive of all who, in the visible church 
er out of it, are Christ’s in quality and tendency of 
life. The true Church and the Church visible are identical 
just so far as the latter corresponds inwardly to the New 
Testament idea of “the body of Christ.” Christ is thus the 
head of the Church visible, whether we designate by that 
term the local organization, or the affiliated churches of a 
certain district, or the aggregate of all Christian organiza- 
tions in the world. 
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In his relation to the Church the pre-eminence of Christ 
appears in the following particulars : 

1. He is the original and perpetual source of the church's 
being. Christ gave the Church existence. Historically it rests 
on Him. But for His coming into the world it could not 
have been. Its faith rests primarily on a basis of facts 
which are supplied by His person, and by His life on earth, 
culminating in His death on the cross, His resurrection from 
the grave, and His ascension into heaven. Its organization 
is properly determined, both as to its outward form and its 
internal relations, by His teaching and spirit. Its ordinances 
are symbols of the supreme redemptive aspects of His mis- 
sion—His self-sacrifice, His acted revelation of life over- 
coming death, and His continuous spiritual sustentation of 
the race. Apart from Him these ordinances have no mean- 
ing that should or could perpetuate their observance. Christ 
created the Church. He gave it the enduring reason of its 
existence. That the Church 7s is evidence of the historical 
basis on which it rests. The records of its genesis are the 
biography of Jesus of Nazareth. 

But the Church, as it is not only a visible but also a 
spiritual and invisible fact, does not rest on a simply histori- 
cal Christ. The Church lives, not alone because Christ 
lived, but because Christ ives. ‘He ever liveth” is the 
declaration of the apostles which all the Christian centuries 
have verified. In a true sense the Church antedates the 
birth at Bethlehem and the death on the cross. But the his- 
torical Head and the everliving Head of the Church are one. 
They cannot be separated. “This JESUS whom ye cruci- 
fied,” said Peter to the Jews, “God hath made both Lord 
and Christ.” The Son of God, who smote Saul of Tarsus 
with his appalling glory, declared, “I am JESUS whom thou 
persecutest.” And the closing vision of the Apocalypse has 
this heavenly authentication: “I JESUS have sent mine 
angel to testify unto you these things in the churches.” 

The foundation of the Church is in the past, but it is also 
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‘in the present. It follows, then, that loss of vital faith in 
Christ involves the death of the Church. Apart from Christ 
there is no Church. The persistence of the Church—a per- 
sistence that has overcome all obstructions, all resistance 
without and all hindrances within, through nearly two thou- 
sand years—is a constant witness of the perennial life which 
it possesses in an indwelling Christ. We have seen the rise 
-of religious organizations, calling themselves churches, that 
‘make a dogma of their denial of Christ. They are bodies 
without head; but the Church has a living, ruling Head in 
Him who was given “to be the head over all things to the 
Church which is His body.” If faith in Christ as the Son 
of God be lost, then the ground is cut from under the feet 
of the Church. It has no guarantee of permanence. It 
loses at once its peculiar distinction as the organism 
and instrument of a living, divine personality, and de- 
scends to the level of ordinary social and political bodies. 
The existence of the Church is not dependent on a mere 
doctrine as to the metaphysical nature of Christ, but it is 
dependent on a spiritual perception of Him as the Son of 
God and the Son of Man in one, and the doctrine is a more 
or less adequate expression of that perception. If we believe 
in Christ as the supreme revelation of God in time, then we 
believe in the Church; not in the Roman Church, or the 
Protestant Church, but in that spiritual body of which the 
Divine Spirit is the vital principle, the informing and con- 
trolling power. A true faith in Christ issues at once in a 
“‘Christed”” humanity; that is, a humanity which has its 
creative and regulative head in Christ. As faith in Christ 
‘tends naturally and inevitably to become explicit, that is, as 
it seeks expression for itself in an open confession and mani- 
fest service of Christ, so belief in the Church naturally 
-seeks expression in an outward as well as an inward union 
with the Church. Luthardt has well said: ‘‘ We do not be- 
lieve in Christ because we believe in the Church; but we 
‘believe in the Church because we believe in Christ;” and 
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we may add, our belief ‘in Christ determines our conceptiom 
of the form of the Church, just in proportion as that belief is. 
intelligent through acquaintance with the teaching of Christ 
in the New Testament. Diversities of form must, therefore, 
be transient. The one spiritual faith must create, in the lapse 
of ages, a oneness of essential form, and that form will be the 
fit body of the faith. The perfect form is suggested in that 
apocalyptic vision of the city that “lieth four-square,” that 
majestic symbol of completed organization, the New Jerusa- 
lem of which the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
Temple and the Light. : 

Whether, then, we look backward to the historical begin- 
ning of the Church, or inward to the ground of its present 
continuance and life, or forward to its heavenly completion 
and glory, we see that Christ, the manifest deity, is its ever- 
living head—the reason of its being, the foundation of its 
perpetuity, the creator of its form, and the fountain of its 
eternal blessedness. 

2. The pre-eminence of Christ over the Church appears in 
this, that He zs the ground of its unity. If we conceive of 
the Church as a spiritual fact, apart from its ecclesiastical 
form, we see at once that it has its unity in Christ. But 
as a visible, multiform organization the Church has a real 
and demonstrable unity in Him. The Church has many 
forms, all of them more or less imperfect, all of them 
“broken lights” of the ideal. To the superficial eye it is 
segregated into innumerable sects and parties. No single 
branch of the Church, as the Greek, the Roman, or the Prot- 
estant, is a unit in form. There are endless division and 
difference in ritual, in polity, and even in formulary. It is 
evident, then, that the unity of the Church is not ecclesias- 
tical. It is not the unity of formal organization or creed. 
Nor is its unity tribal or national. Its lines run across alk 
boundaries of race and language. Judaism was contermin- 
ous with a race. Christianity dissolves all barriers of race- 
difference, and contemplates humanity in its entirety. In the 
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church spiritual there is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither bond 
nor free, neither male nor female. In the church formal 
there are a thousand distinctions. It presents the aspect of 
intricate and confusing diversity. And yet the visible church 
has a fundamental unity. That unity appears in its relation 
to Christ, and the place which Christ holds in its creeds, its 
worship, and its enterprise. Everywhere Christ appears as 
actually or professedly pre-eminent. The universality of the 
cross is symbolical of the supremacy of Christ. Around the 
cross of Christ all sects and communions gather. In His 
redemptive function all place their trust. His Lordship all 
acknowledge. If we look beneath the externals of Chris- 
tianity, into its real heart, we find that the supremacy of 
Christ, too often a mere profession in the discordant life of 
sects, is there a constant spiritual fact. The real Church— 
the multitude of those who, in all communions, and some- 
times out of all communions, are living the life of the spirit 
—has its unwavering point of unity in Christ. The faith of 
the heart turns wholly to Him often when the conceptions of 
the reason fall short of His true nature.* Through all the 
changes which history has witnessed in the Church, it has 
witnessed no changes here, except that change which is 
progress. More and more the theologies of the Church are 


-coming into unity, and the center of this unifying movement 


is the person of Christ. More and more the ethics of the 
Church are taking the form of interpretation and statement 
of man’s relation to Christ as the supreme Revealer and 
Exemplar of righteousness. The churches disagree as to 
organization, ritua], formal creed—indeed, as to many things; 
they are at one in their confession of Christ as Teacher and 
Lord. 

Here is a significant fact which it would be well for oppo- 
nents of Christianity to consider, and that is, the essential 
unity of faith which underlies all diversities of sects. That 


* See, for example, the remarkable book by P. C. Mozoomdar on Zhe 
Oriental Christ. 
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unity is vital and continuous, because it centers not in a 
proposition, but in a person; not in a dogma, but in a senti- 
ment; not in a logical deduction of the reason, but in a spir- 
itual perception of the heart. The differences that separate 


men in every other important matter are greater than those- 


which separate Christians in their essential faith. The strifes 
of Calvinist and Arminian, of Catholic and Protestant, of 
churchman and dissenter, of Baptist and Pedobaptist, are all 
relatively superficial; the harmony of Christians in their 


spiritual apprchension of Christ as Saviour and Lord is as. 


deep and strong as the harmony of planets and sun. 

As already suggested, this essential unity of the Church 
in Christ is both the result and the witness of the supremacy 
of Christ. It declares Him “head of the body.” More than 
that, this unity in the spirit is the pledge of a final unity in 
form. The present external differences of churches are 
transient. They will disappear, perhaps not wholly in time, 
but at last, when the Church shall shine forth in her finished 
beauty, as a bride adorned for her husband, ‘“ without spot 
or wrinkle;” for at last Christ will be all in all, and humanity 
redeemed will be complete in Him. 

3. The pre-eminence of Christ in relation to the Church 
appears also in this, that He is the source of its law. It 
should be remarked here that while the Church visible has 
always recognized with clearness and unanimity that Christ 
is the cause of its being and the ground of its unity—ac- 
knowledging the latter in theory even when contradicting it 
in practice through a false conception of unity as inhering 
in outward form rather than in essential spirit; it has not 
always recognized with the same clearness that Christ is the 
sole source of its law. It has at times assumed powers of 
legislation which it does not possess. It has arrogated to 
itself an authority which belongs only to Him; and in this. 
direction it has fallen into its gravest errors. Christ said : 
“Call no man your father upon the earth, for one is your 
Father which is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters,, 
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for one is your Master, even Christ.”” The authority which 
He claimed for Himself He has never delegated. But 
churches have departed from the word of Christ in that they, 
at times, have made themselves, or a pope, or a tradition, or 
a creed supreme. This has been done practically in spite of 
the universal, unabrogated article of faith that Christ alone is 
Lord. Because they have done this they have made a his- 
tory of follies and strifes and persecution that still brings a 
blush of shame to our cheeks as we read. The assumption 
by man of authority over the consciences of his fellows has 
been the prolific cause of tragedies written in blood, and 
crimes whose blackness no apologist can relieve. The 
growth of religious liberty is but the slow-coming ascendancy 
of the truth that man has but one master of his conscience 
and his faith, and that master is Christ. No king may pre- 
scribe how any one shall worship. No Council or Bishop 
shall determine what he must believe. No man shall legis- 
late for another man’s spirit in its relations to God. The 
personal liberty of the individual is grounded in his personal 
dependence on Christ and personal accountability to Him. 
This idea of the sole supremacy of Christ is to be real- 
ized in the church before the church ceases to contradict its. 
own fundamental belief. The function of the church is not 
to legislate, but to execute the law of Christ; and in the ex- 
ecution of the law of Christ it is debarred from the use of 
carnal weapons or the exercise of physical constraints. In 
the kingdom of God law is love, and loyalty, or the soul’s. 
true answer to law, is also love. Love incarnate is the true 
law-giver, and His mandates can be fulfilled only through 
the reincarnation of Himself in his followers. The church 
cannot rightly create its own law. It cannot prescribe un- 
changeable formularies. It cannot lay the stress of external 
authority on reason or conscience. It can only interpret 
and illustrate the word of Christ, and hold itself true to that 
word. If Christ gave the church truths, these, and not the 
speculations of metaphysicians or rabbis, are the doctrines 
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which it is to hold and teach. Its one duty is obedience ; 
and in simple, unswerving obedience to Christ, in the spirit 
of Christ, the church finds its true liberty. In liberty thus 
found it secures to itself power, and the inexhaustible im- 
pulses of spiritual progress. 

Here is the high source of true ethics: the person and 
acts and words of Christ. Conduct has its regulative princi- 
ple, not in Pharisaic rules, but in the living Exemplar of 
men. Words and deeds, desires and choices, impulses and 
thoughts, are to be tested by their conformity or want of 
conformity with His spirit. Life, not rules, is the guide of 
life. What has Christ said ? or, What is the suggestion of 
His spirit? That is the determinative question which is to 
shape conduct and direct the trend of character. He is to 
furnish the broad, sufficient law for the sanctuary and the 
market, the home and the highway. Thus Christ’s relation 
to the church is not different from His relation to the indi- 
vidual soul. As the church, spiritually conceived, is a re- 
deemed humanity “ created in Christ Jesus unto good works,” 
so the law which flows from Him for the governance and 
guidance of the church is also the law of individual life. 
There are no obligations on the church which are not on 
every man. The difference between the real Christian and 
the real unchristian man is radically this: that the one meas- 
urably recognizes and seeks to fulfil the will of Christ, and 
the other does not. The one sees and feels the persistent 
duty of righteousness and responds to it with more or less 
perfect obedience ; the other repudiates or ignores the duty 
which he dimly sees and faintly feels. Humanity redeemed 
finds both its perfect law and its perfect liberty in Christ; 
and humanity redeemed is the completed church, the real- 
ized ‘‘ measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

4. Finally, the pre-eminence of Christ in relation to the 
Church appears in this, that He ts the mould of its life. In 
the love of Christ the Church finds its supreme motive. As 
‘the creature and instrument of His love, its idea is to reveal 
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and reproduce His spirit among men. The body is for the 
use and service of the head, therefore the relation of the 
Church to Christ determines its functions and end. It is not 
a mutual insurance society. It is not a “close corporation” 
for comfortable religious purposes. It is a refuge and pro- 
tector of souls hunted and hurt by sin. It isa nourisher of 
the weak and the poor. It is a Saviour, not simply of the 
souls of men, as if the soul were something separable from 
the man, a sort of man within the man, but of the entire per- 
son. Its mission is the continuation and extension through- 
out the world of the mission which Christ began when He 
taught and fed the multitude, and pitied and healed the sick, 
and preached the gospel of divine love to the poor, and 
spoke words of pardon and peace to the guilty and troubled. 
In thus carrying on and fulfilling Christ’s mission, the Church 
re-embodies Him in all His blended humanity and divinity. 
He is not in a far-off heaven, but here, shining in the eye 
that sparkles with his deep kindness, speaking in the voice 
that is tremulously eloquent with His tenderness, working 
afresh His ministry of help and healing in the hand that sup- 
plies the needs and serves the weaknesses of men. The true 
aim of the Church, therefore, is not to be a vast and splendid 
organization, to clothe itself with pomp and power, to be an 
institution rivalling and competing with the institutions of 
secular life. It is not to be something apart from human so- 
ciety, but a power penetrating and pervading and purifying 
and elevating society. It is to express Christ, to embody 
and represent Him to the eyes and heart of the world. As 
an institution the Church has nothing to do with civil laws 
and governments. As a spiritual power it has everything to 
do with them, for it is to transform humanity by the truth 
and love of Christ, until all laws shall express Christ’s will, 
and all governments shall execute His behests. The Church 
must have organization and ministries and methods of work, 
but it looks forward to a time when it and humanity shall be 
one, and all shall be Christ’s as Christ is God’s. 
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Looked at in the light of its relation to Christ’s Lordship, 
the Church is an absolute monarchy, finding in Him its final 
and sufficient law. Looked at in the light of its relation to 
men, the Church is the ‘“ Republic of God,” in which all are 
brethren, no one being master of any other. Looked at in 
the light of its relation to Christ’s purpose in the world, it is 
His body and instrument, bearing in its bosom the resources, 
and fulfilling in its work the impulses of His love. Its guide 
of conduct is not the regulations of councils and synods, 
but Christ, the ever-living Head. He is the spring of its ac- 
tivity, the goal of its aspiration, and the mould of its life. 

Thus, from whatever point of view we consider the rela- 
tion of Christ to the Church, we witness fresh illustration of 
His pre-eminence; and this pre-eminence is not arbitrary 
and formal merely ; it is vital and essential. It is not tem- 
poral, but eternal. It is not the supremacy of a sovereign 
only, but the supremacy of a head in which humanity re- 
deemed finds its unity, its law, and its life. 

To Christ, then, as the “image of the invisible God,” the 
creator of “‘all things in heaven and in earth, visible and invisi- 
ble, ‘the author and finisher” of faith, and “the Lord of 
life and glory,” let praise forever be given by the Church, for 
in that song of praise all voices shall at last join, when “every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue shall confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

PHILIP S. Moxom. 

Boston. 
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THE PASTOR’S LEADERSHIP OF HIS CHURCH.* 
I.—THE SELECTION OF A CHURCH. 


It is almost impossible to over-estimate the importance 
to a young minister of making a wise selection in the case 
of his first church. The spirit and character of his entire 
ministry may depend upon the wisdom or unwisdom of that 
choice. A blunder at this point may create memories 
which shall be barbed arrows in his soul; a wise choice at 
this point will make the recollection of his earlier ministry 
an inspiration and benediction during all his later years. 
The special topic of this article, therefore, ought to be earn- 
estly considered by all ministerial students and younger pas- 
tors. Whatever may throw light upon duty at this crisis is 
to be welcomed, 

The first suggestion is, Do not coquet with churches. 
Coquetry is bad in every relation in life; it is especially bad 
when either the churches or ministers of Christ are its vic- 
tims. Ministerial students in their relations to churches are 
often exposed to this subtle temptation. There is a vast deal 
of human nature in young theologians; candor compels the 
admission that it ,is not fully eradicated even in the case of 


* A series of four articles on the ‘* Pastor’s Leadership of his Church ” is 
now begun. The substance of the articles has been given in familiar addresses 
in several Baptist Theological Seminaries. Many references then made in the 
compatative privacy of the classroom are now necessarily omitted. To address. 
ministerial students on the general topic named was felt to be a delicate and 
difficult task; the same feeling exists, and in a greater degree, in attempting to 
put the oral suggestions into printed form. The aim will still be especially to 
address the students in the theological seminaries and the younger brethren in» 
the pastorate, 
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experienced pastors. The petty jealousies and foolish rival- 
ries of both students and pastors are not pleasant subjects of 
contemplation. A call from a large and strong church 
enables a man to lay a “ flattering unction”’ to his own soul, 
and it gives him an opportunity to rejoice over his less for- 
tunate brother. Such a call gives fuel to the fires of his own 
ambition, and permits him to see his brother in the shadow 
caused by his own bright light. It may be that his actual or 
contemplated marriage relations may stimulate his zeal to 
secure a flattering call. Such ambitions are neither manly 
nor Christly ; but neither are they unnatural nor uncommon. 
Ministerial coquetry, with its varied and numerous blandish- 
ments, often victimizes innocent churches. It must be ad- 
mitted that the coquetry is sometimes ecclesiastical rather 
than ministerial, innocent ministers being the victims of the 
“caresses and wheedles” of coquetting churches. The pro- 
cess by which churches may be victimized is an open profes- 
sional secret. A fairly good call is received; it is too good 
to be declined except a better may be reasonably expected. 
It is therefore held for a time under ‘“ advisement.” An 
appearance of interest is manifested in the church; but 
various arts are employed to secure a more desirable call. 
It comes; the first is declined with plausible reasons, and 
the pastorate is entered upon with the consciousness of hav- 
ing skilfully managed a difficult matter. But the man who 
begins his work as a minister of Christ in this spirit and by 
the use of these means, has much yet to learn of the first 
‘principles of the doctrine of Christ.” 

But even after some men have been long in the pastorate 
they are still in danger of practising coquetry. It is a matter 
both of amazement and amusement that some pastors get so 
many calls. We are all becoming familiar with the character 
of the announcements which are a part of the general proceed- 
ing. It is mysteriously reported that a well-known and bril- 
liantly successful pastor is to receive a call from a large and 
wealthy church. In due time the call is given. A few weeks 
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of painful suspense follow; an expectant world awaits with 
intense anxiety the great man’s momentous reply. The 
newspapers, having announced the call, indulge in various 
conjectures as to the probable answer. Twochurches are on 
the torture-wheel of suspense. At length the reply comes; 
the matter has been carefully and prayerfully considered, 
and the call is declined. Letters to both the churches are 
published ; the importance of both in their respective cities, 
to the denomination generally and to the cause of Christ at 
large, is duly emphasized. This is a part of the plan; this 
adds honor to the distinguished man who has received the 
call and who writes the letters. It is adroitly implied that 
should the call be accepted the interests of the church giving 
it would be amazingly and speedily advanced ; but in that 
event the very life of the other church would be seriously 
imperilled. What could the great man do in such a case but 
decline? Who can blame him? This is the usual order of 
events. One church settles down to its former condition of 
possession ; the other to its former condition of inquiry, and 
both with a little less faith in human nature in general, 
and a great deal less faith in ministerial nature in particular. 
How came the church to extend the call? The answer 
to that question must not be even remotely suggested. 
But in a little time this entire history will be repeated 
in the case of other churches. Still, there is no cause 
for serious alarm regarding the interests of the church 
now favored with the ministrations of the highly-gifted 
brother. He never meant to go; he was only coquetting 
with both the churches; it was simply a case of minis- 
terial flirtation. It takes some time and much experience 
to acquire this noble art in its full perfection; but here 
as elsewhere patience and perseverance are sure to result 
in success. Perhaps the affection of the home church has 
been stimulated, possibly it has been chilled; but at 
least an extensive denominational advertisement has been 
secured. 
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There is sometimes a practical and mercantile element in 
these cases of cajolery and flirtation. A bit of history 
will illustrate this ponit. Pastor A wished Pastor B 
to write a letter recommending him as a candidate for 
a vacant pastorate. A isa considerate man; he suggested the 
kind of letter which he wished to have written. After re- 
counting his brilliantly successful history in several pastor- 
ates, the letter was to state that A was of all men the man 
for the place; as a preacher he could draw, and as a pastor 
he could hold those whom his eloquence had drawn. It was 
certain that with his going several family friends would at 
once unite with the church, and in the event of building a 
new church home certain other family connections would 
make the raising of money outside of the church a compara- 
tively easy matter. Thus the desired letter was consider- 
ately, if not modestly, outlined. B was not a little surprised 
that A, with his successful history as outlined for the pro- 
posed letter, should desire this call. The church was not an 
inviting one; it had but a small congregation, it needed a 
church edifice, and it could pay but a smali salary. Sus- 
picion finally was aroused, and the question was bluntly 
asked, “Do you really wish for this call? Would you accept 
it if it were given?” The bluntness was startling. The re- 
ply came hesitantly, “No, I really would not; the fact is, 
my people have a debt which they are making no efforts to 
raise, and they are behind with my salary, and if I could get 
this call it would at least strengthen me at home, and would 
possibly stir up the people to do something.” The letter 
asked for was not written. The brother’s frankness is rare; 
it is hoped and believed that his unfairness, not to use a 
harsher word, is also rare among Christian ministers. He was 
selfishly coquetting with two churches; he was trifling with 
sacred interests; he was degrading himself and dishonoring 
his Lord. No man can afford to lose his self-respect. To 
take this crown from one’s brow is a painful humiliation in 
the sight of men, angels, and God. To a true minister the 
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interests of a church are sacred. No genuine man will trifle 
with the affection, faith, or honor of a church of Christ. The 
church is Christ’s noblest work, his sublime master-piece 
among men. Next to his birth, death, and resurrection, and 
the coming of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, its organ- 
ization was the greatest event in the history of that wonder- 
ful time. It manifests even to angels the many-sided wisdom 
of God. The man who injures the church wounds her Lord. 
What are the ambitions, failures, or successes of any man 
compared with the prosperity of the church and the honor 
of the Lord ! 

A second suggestion is, Do not be afraid of a hard field. 
Every field has in it some elements of hardness. In one field 
it may be the history and standing of the church in that com- 
munity ; in another it may be some headstrong deacon; in an- 
otherarule-or-ruin faction ; inanother it may be a heavy debt; 
inanotherthere may be, for special reasons, an unusual degree 
of denominational opposition ; and in still another the church 
may be in a fearfully cold and dead spiritual condition. Every 
field is hard. Always and everywhere this has been true ; al- 
ways and everywhere this will be true. When a man begins 
his work, empty galleries perhaps rebuke, mock, and jeer 
him. They sadden, they madden him. Small, cold prayer- 
meetings chill his soul. His field is hard. Few fields, he 
thinks, are so hard. But in a few years, he may see the galler- 
ies filled with earnest hearers; the prayer-meetings large and 
warm; contributions liberal and religious; and the work of 
his hand in all directions prospered. Is his field easy now? 
It never was half so hard before. Other elements of hard- 
ness have come into his life and work. Calls for all sorts 
of work multiply, and weighty responsibilities increase. To 
beat one’s own record often taxes one’s utmost strength. 

It is well to remember that God gives no good things 
in this life, except as the reward of toil. Work and worth are 
ever close neighbors. We may not expect to escape the op- 
eration of this universal law. All God’s servants have 
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worked in line with this invariable principle. Moses had a 
tolerably hard field when God said to him, ‘‘Come now, 
therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou may- 
est bring forth my people, the children of Israel, out of the 
land of Egypt.” The history of the execution of this com- 
mand is not suggestive of an easy task. The call which 
came out of the midst of the burning bush, contemplated a 
hard field. Moses had an easy field, comparatively, during 
his forty years of obscurity in the land of Midian. He had, 
in one sense, an easy field during his forty years of court life 
in the Egyptian metropolis. But the forty years of wilder- 
ness life made him an unspeakable blessing to the world, and 
gave him undying fame; but for those years we might never 
have heard his name. Elijah did not have an easy task, when 
with the suddenness of the lightning’s flash he stood before Ahab 
and made his dire declaration. One can scarcely call Cherith, 
Zarephath, Carmel, or Horeb easy fields. It does not seem 
to have been the purpose of God or the desire of Elijah to 
find such a field. From this hard toil he went up in triumph 
to glory and to God. From the hard field there was a way 
leading to the mount of Transfiguration and the companion- 
ship of Moses and Christ. Isaiah, whom the apostle desig- 
nates as “very bold,” and whom Dean Stanley considers 
“one of the grandest figures on the page of history,” did not 
escape the difficulties of a hard field. The critics seem de- 
termined to do now with his book what, according to the 
tradition, his enemies did to his body. Jeremiah had a hard 
field. No wonder that for a time he held aloof from the 
work to which the Divine voice called him; no wonder that 
it was difficult for him to lay aside all natural fear and trem- 
bling. His was a marvelous life; it is but inadequately ap- 
preciated even by many intelligent Bible readers. He was 
hated of all men for his Lord’s sake. The priest Pashur 
smote him and “ put him into the stocks.” Men hated him 
as a “prophet of evil;” “every one cursed him.” But he 
still reproved king, nobles, and people. In the far-off future 
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he had the glorious vision of “‘a righteous branch” of the 
house of David ; he saw the people united under “the Lord 
our Righteousness.” ‘ He endured, as seeing him who is in- 
visible ;” this is a possible and a glorious sight. Perhaps 
the tradition is true which makes the long tragedy of his life 
end in glorious martyrdom. The word of the Lord was in 
him as a “burning fire.” It is certain that Paul did not have 
an easy field in Philippi, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at 
Rome. Think of Paul seeking an easy field ! 

But time would fail me to tell of Xavier, Brainerd, Carey, 
Judson, and a thousand more, representing various centuries, 
countries, and creeds, “who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, . . . . waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens.” To endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ is one element in our divine 
call, culture, and consecration. This spirit makes and reveals 
noble character; it develops the grandest elements of man- 
hood ; it may also bring to light the weakness which theo- 
logical seminaries and ordaining councils failed to discover. 
The furnace is a good school for God’s prophets ; its fierce 
heat is not an unmixed evil. Storms are good for oaks. 
The “ tribulum” separates the grain from the chaff. A man 
had better not enter the ministry, or having entered it he 
had better leave it, if he be not willing to endure hardness 
whereof all noble workers are partakers. Difficulties vanish 
before the presence of a man whose soul is constrained by the 
love of Christ. Toil to such a man is joy. Work isa divine 
blessing. Christ’s true soldiers welcome the fierce battle. 
Such a contest glorifies his Lord. In this spirit the true 
workman enters the hard field, and soon the thorn shall be 
supplanted by the fir tree, and the brier by the myrtle tree ; 
‘and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off.” 

A third suggestion is, Do not hesitate to go where God 
manifestly leads. The Christian, and especially the Chris- 
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tian minister, is a man dead to himself and to the world, but 
alive unto Christ. He has no self life; his life is hid with 
Christ in God. When he became a Christian self was utterly 
and forever dethroned, and Christ was completely and forever 
enthroned. He is crucified to the world and its vain ambi- 
tions. This is implied in his reception of Christ; this is em- 
phasized in the beautiful and significant ordinance of bap- 
tism. What Loyola was to his obedient followers that and 
more Christ is to be to all his people. What the followers of 
St. Francis were to him as their absolutely authoritative 
leader, that and more are all Christ’s followers to be to Him. 
His word is their supreme law; the whispers of His will are 
more authoritative to them than the thunders of merely hu- 


man speech, 
‘« Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 


To no man would we render unquestioning obedience ; 
such assumption of authority on his part we would utterly 
and scornfully repudiate. To Christ, on the contrary, we 
should render nothing else; such assumption on his part is 
not assumption. It is his right to command; it is our glory 
to obey. Absolute surrender to Jesus Christ is the sublimity 
of manhood. Weneed more of it. A man is never so lofty 
as when he is thus lowly at Jesus’ feet. Even comparatively 
impure faiths have had their heroes and martyrs. The spirit 
of devotion to the Church of Rome gives us a haloed history 
of the establishment of that Church in North America. That 
church has in this historic connection a long line of heroes, 
saints, and martyrs. The founding of the city of Montreal 
by Maisonneuve in May, 1642, is romantic as a dream, and 
heroic as any battle field. This Christian knight declared 
that it was alike his duty and his honor to found a colony in 
Montreal, and that he would go if every tree were an Iroquois, 
In some of these brave missionaries highest culture and deep- 
est consecration sweetly blended. No country, no faith has 
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witnessed more consecrated and untiring zeal. Men of noble 
blood and refined culture were willing to live in the blinding 
smoke, the bitter cold, the dense ignorance, and the abomin- 
able cruelties of the Indian wigwams, in order to teach these 
savages the truths of Christianity. Near a spot which the 
writer knows well, one of these consecrated men kept life 
within his emaciated body in his tent by hugging a dog dur- 
ing the nights of a terrible Canadian winter. No history 
tells of greater sacrifices. The story as told by Parkman, in 
The Jesuits in North America thrills the heart to-day. 
The blood of these princely men dyed that Canadian soil ; 
that blood was the seed of their church. No story of mission- 
ary zeal, except it be that of Xavier, can surpass that of the 
brave Brebceuf, and the heroic Lalemant; who were sent to 
the Huron Mission and were captured and tortured by Iro- 
quois Indians in the most horrible manner, too horrible to be 
fully described, till death came to their relief. In all the 
world to-day the Pope has no such obedient children as these 
French Canadians; they show a love and loyalty worthy of 
a purer faith and more Christly church. It must be admitted 
that the standards of the Church of Rome were planted in 
that inhospitable soil by as brave and consecrated men as 
ever went out to evangelize the world. The shores of Lake 
Michigan were trodden by men of like spirit. Those shores 
are still voiceful with the echoes of Father Marquette’s words 
and deeds. He still lives, not only in material monuments, 
but also in the Christian profession of many a red son of the 
forest. The church which is blessed with such sons shall win 
the victories of missionary zeal in every land. If these men 
did this for Mary, what ought we to do for Mary’s Son and 
Lord? With a purer faith we ought to have a more fervent 
zeal. The errors of these teachers were numerous and deadly; 
the fruits of these errors are stiJl sadly seen in many ways in 
Eastern Canada ; but their devotion to duty, as they under- 
stood it, was simply sublime. They hesitated not to go 
where they believed God manifestly led them; no danger 
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deterred them, no suffering lessened the fervor of their flaming 
zeal. Men with such zeal in their lives and with the pure 
gospel of Christ on their lips, the world needs to-day ; many 
such would soon bring the world to its Lord’s feet. To send 
out such the churchesand schools should constantly labor and 
pray. 

If a man is sure that he is led by the spirit of God to a 
particular field, he can endure anything in that field. If he 
is there by manipulations and artifices of his own, he is 
stripped of all power. He is a soldier in battle without hel- 
met, sword, or shield. Why should a man wish to go where 
God does not lead? He can have no joy, no peace, no suc- 
cess. Going where God leads he will have all which God 
sees best to give. He will have at least self-respect; he will 
have also God. Anywhere with God is success, is heaven. 
The arts sometimes practised to secure calls are as unwise 
from a worldly point of view, as they are unchristian from a 
religious point of view. No greater unkindness can be done 
to a man than to push him by the influence of friends and 
the tricks of the politician into a place for which he is mani- 
festly unfit. The higher he is lifted the more conspicuous. 
does his unfitness become. The men who during our war 
were pushed into high places in army and navy by political 
and social influences, soon went down almost out of sight. 
The men who went up because they had ability to go, are 
still up in honorable office or in immortal history. 

Can a man know that in the selection of his church he is. 
led by the spirit of God? Only as he is thus led can he 
know that he is a child of God. God will never leave long 
in the dark an honest inquirer for light and duty. A man 
must first carefully question his motives. If the response 
from the bottom of his soul is that he desires simply to know 
God’s will, that knowledge will soon come. God may not 
wish any church to call him. God may desire him to go out 
and call a church ; for this procedure he will have abundant 
apostolic precedent. What would the apostles have accom- 
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plished had they waited to be called ? What would mission- 
aries do to-day if they waited for a call from a church? 
Then, again, there must be a carefulstudy, in the light of sanc- 
tified common sense, of all the providential leadings. God 
often answers the prayer for wisdom by shutting up all doors 
but one; that open door is his voice, saying, ‘This is the 
way, walk ye in it.” There may be, still again, impressions 
of duty in certain directions, whose origin we cannot trace, 
but whose promptings we should obey. If our motives are 
pure, if God’s guidance has been earnestly sought, and if 
God’s providences have been unselfishly studied, then we 
may be sure that these promptings are from God. The man 
will never go astray whose life is guided by this universal 
and eternal law, formulated and exemplified by Jesus Christ, 
a law which every Christian minister should take as the rule 
of his life: ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 
R. S. MACARTHUR. 
New York. 
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IV. 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE APOSTLES. 


WE can consider in these few pages only the inspira- 
tion of the authors of the New Testament. The subject is of 
supreme doctrinal and practical importance. But their in- 
spiration must not be pushed out of its legitimate relations. 
Christianity rests on foundations apart from the supernatural 
enlightenment of the apostles. It centres in the fact of the 
coming of the Son of God in human life and human history. 
More than this must be admitted. The New Testament 
Canon, even if uninspired, has an historical character and 
value. Besides, the churches, by means of their two rites, 
would still be the memorials of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, and symbols of their grand significance. 

But can we go with a firm tread much further? Would 
that creative literature, which is now preserved in the Greek 
tongue, have been the same, independent of the transcendent 
influence of the Spirit of God? The apostles would, doubt- 
less, have written their histories and their epistles, but would 
not these writings have lost their realistic spirit as certainly 
as they would have lost their authority ? 

But what standard could we have, if the Scriptures were 
written simply by pious men liable to misapprehension, if 
not to misrepresentation? The only refuge would have been 
an infallible church, or a Christian consciousness of doubtful 
origin. One of the pillars of Protestantism would be miss- 


ing. 


No proper formal definition of inspiration can be given. 
We know it only as it appears in a distant and foreign 
literature, and then only its phenomenal aspects. We can, 
however, affirm that it was the special contact of God with 
the soul. - The very fountain of thought and feeling was 
touched and quickened by His presence. This divine move- 
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ment began below consciousness, and moved on with that 
consciousness, and formed with it a permanent condition in 
the souls of the apostles. 

Such an abiding state of mind and heart was not at all im- 
possible in itself, or even improbable, when we consider the 
apostolic environment. For while the immanence of God is. 
seen in the fixed laws of nature and of life, the divine tran- 
scendence has its earthly home in free spirits alone. In fact, 
there are in the freedom of human souls, supernatural 
elements making them akin with God. Thus there is an in- 
spiration common to all men in their normal state, as there 
is a brighter inspiration in souls consecrated to Him, and also 
as there was a transcendent inspiration in the apostles fitting 
them for their great vocation. 

But God meets free spirits only in the audience chamber 
of truth. If they were under the law of necessity, He would 
deal with them according to His method in the realm of 


nature; for then they would be but samples of the life 
of nature itself. Thus all inspiration is conditioned by reve- 
lation, as it is apprehended by the believing soul. Any 
other view would introduce arbitrary elements into the 
divine procedure, and make the effects of his agency magical 
in their character. 


Inspiration must be both spontaneous and reflective. But 
there must not be any mechanical separation of these two 
modes of mental action. There can in reality be no absolute 
analysis of any life process, least of all, of a human life-move- 
ment in one of its most exalted forms. But this spontaneous- 
ness especially appears in the new and fresh apprehension of 
the verities of the spiritual world, as these are flashed forth 
in supernatural signs and symbols; and this reflective spirit is 
apparent in the appropriation and the application of truth, 
wherever found and by whomsoever given. These two 
diverse movements blend together in apostolic utterances as 
some new revelation enlarges the sphere of their inspiration. 

But these souls were not merely the organs of the divine 
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intelligence, but also of the divine affection and volition. If 
they had been, we should have had philosophic histories and 
essays of a dominant intellectual character. The aim of the 
inspired preacher or writer would have been that of exposi- 
tion, while, in fact, it was dominantly that of persuasion and 
conviction. Their utterances were heart-felt experiences, and 
the inspiration which welled forth from such depths had the 
quality of power as well as of authority. 

The apostles experienced an exaltation now ecstatic on 
exceptional occasions, and now serene, though on the heights 
of spiritual life, and now again midway between these 
extremes. It reveals itself in that moral self-restraint, which 
we find in the gospels. Here silence is as significant as utter- 
ance. These biographers only once touched the youth of Jesus, 
though they must have known many interesting incidents in 
his early life. And they never busied themselves with legends, 
and never indulged in even innocent fancies. Nor did they 
glorify the character of their Lord. They let that life speak 
for itself. There was no room in their governing purpose for 
any scene or any event, which did not have a clear and 
decided bearing on His mission as the Messiah of the Jews, 
or as the Saviour of the world. And His spiritual elevation 
and the consequent sense of responsibility would act as a 
co-efficient to all the laws of association on which memory 
must ever depend. We shall find that there is just as much 
need of, and just as much evidence for, inspiration in the 
evangelic narrative as in the epistles themselves. This 
special presence of the Spirit of God quickens all the in- 
tuitive and the reflective aptitudes of the soul. The imagi- 
nation and the reason in their higher synthesis were constantly 
called into play. And, as balancing these grander functions, 
we have the ethical judgment in relation to all the practical 
duties of life. And underneath all these psychological 
phenomena, there runs the great current of a divinely human 
sympathy, which gave an experimental character to all their 
preaching and their writing. 
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There were also special gifts which marked the permanent 
character of the inspired consciousness. We can mention 
only three. The first was that of prophecy. This was the 
power to voice the mind and the heart of God. By virtue 
of this gift the apostles became the interpreters of the divine 
intentions, and the heralds of the divine message. In brief 
they represented the divine counsel, and embodied its 
entreaties and its warnings. These prophetic deliverances 
might be simply declarative, and relate chiefly to the 
present, or they might be purely predictive, and relate 
dominantly to the future. Only on rare occasions, as in 
speaking with tongues, was this gift attended with a loss of a 
clear self-consciousness. Of all the apostles, Peter most 
resembled the old Hebrew prophets. The second was that 
of knowledge. This gave an insight into the realities of the 
eternal world. John had this gift in a fuller measure than 
his associates, and this was the reason why he was the 
favorite apostle of our Lord. He was the one to record the 
profounder discourses of Christ. The third was that of 
wisdom. This was the art of unfolding and applying the 
truth to the souls of men. It had its ethical side, as seen in 
James, and its doctrinal side, as appeared in Paul, although 
in this last case the moral aspect held a large place. 

The individuality of each of the inspired writers was not 
only preserved but glorified. The natural endowments were 
made the basis of the supernatural gifts. The evidence of this 
is apparent everywhere in the Scriptures. The supernatural 
is never a mere contradiction of the natural, at least in its 
higher forms, but rather as an advance along new lines 
towards the same goal. 

The inspiration of Christ differed in many respects from 
that of the apostles. His was essential to the integrity of his 
personal character, and so to Christianity itself; theirs was not. 
His was needful for the work of redemption; theirs was only 
needful for its proclamation. He was, too, the original foun- 
tain of inspiration. They were only those springs of light and 
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life, whose hidden source was in Him. As He had a fuller 
revelation as well as a higher vocation, so His inspiration was 
wider and deeper than theirs. His was personal, while theirs 
was official. His was an endowment; theirs was a gift. 
They had their visions; He had none, for He was at home in 
the spiritual world, and looked on its realities face to face 
without the intervention of any symbols whatever. Theirs 
was given in preaching and writing, but His was confined in 
its outward manifestation to preaching alone. Christ limited 
Himself, while they do not seem to have been conscious of 
any marked limitation whatever. 

The words of our Lord in enigma and in parable, in the 
ethical or spiritual discourse, were marvelous in their breadth 
and in their insight. They sprang from the depths of His 
nature, and rose to the level of His life. But were they on 
all sides adequate for the needs of the kingdom of God? 
He did not think so, and we are not irreverent in accepting 
His thought. He clearly recognized the fact that His own 
self-imposed limitations were necessitated in part by the low 
and narrow views of His early disciples. He even promised 
to supply this deficiency after His ascension. They were 
directed to wait in the Holy City for this baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. But, besides, how could we be sure that we 
had the very words of Jesus unless we could absolutely rely 
on the Evangelists themselves ? ' 

The source of inspiration is the Spirit of God; its condi- 
tion is the apprehension of the revelation of God. This 
revelation was, in the days of the apostles, the character and 
the entire life of our Lord—His deeds and words and tears as 
well as His death, resurrection, and ascension. ‘The impres- 
sion of such a personage and such a career must have been pro- 
found and abiding in the hearts of His chosen disciples. This 
revelation, however, while regnant and central, was not exclu- 
sive. There were the theophanies of the Old Testament 
which were also Christophanies. There were too the special 
providences of God as interpreted by the old Hebrew 
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prophets. The apostles were the students of these national 
religious records. Thenagain there were the broad revelations 
of nature and of life, which constantly environed them. 
Thus the natural and the supernatural in the unity of their 
impression were ever co-working with the Spirit of God on 
the souls of the apostles. The cause and the condition 
blended together to make the apostles the authoritative 
teachers in the sphere of morals and religion, for all the 
centuries. 

Thought and its language, sentiment and its expression, 
are inseparable. Though the one in the order of nature 
precedes the other, yet in the consciousness they always 
appear together, like soul and body in the unity of life. 
There is, too, a double authorship, so that all can be as- 
cribed to the Spirit of God and all can be attributed to the 
apostle himself. For the Divine and the human interpene- 
trate each other in all inspired preaching and writing. Though 
the one be independent and absolute and the other be de- 
pendent and relative, still they blend together in one and the 
same spiritual deliverance. 

But must we after all hold to a supernatural agency in 
inspiration ? We think so, for the reason that the Scriptures 
sanction such a view. Let us briefly note the facts in the 
case. 

The apostles were the companions of our Saviour for - 
some three years. They were most profoundly impressed 
by his person and his character. His parables charmed 
them. His enigmas amazed them. His ethical and His. 
spiritual discourses won their admiration and love. The 
moral force of His will mastered and magnetized their 
souls. And the deep ocean currents of His sympathy 
bound them in loving reverence to their great Teacher. But 
after all, they did not understand Him. They were trusting 
children rather than intelligent disciples. They were shocked 
by the trial and were crushed before the spectacle of the 
crucifiction. Their leader denied Him, and all deserted 
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Him. This abandonment was, however, only temporary. 
One look brought Peter to himself, and the love to Jesus, at 
first overborne by terror, soon asserted its mastery. Yet 
their ignorance of the mission of their Divine Master was 
profound. They did not see the necessity nor the significance 
of his death and did not expect his resurrection. But Christ 
appeared to them, gave them their great commission, and 
promised them in the near future a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. They saw Him ascend to heaven. 

In obedience to His commands, and saddened but exalted 
by the scenes they had witnessed, they waited together for 
the coming Pentecost. The limitation of the senses was 
gone. They were to know Christ no longer after the flesh. - 
Alone in the crowd of strangers, oppressed with a sense of 
their own responsibilities, drawn, too, by their sympathies 
with the representatives of different nationalities, they were 
burdened with a tremendous moral pressure. But the hour 
came which deepened and centered this pressure, and 
brought also a supreme relief. On the day of Pentecost the 
Spirit of God came upon souls which the providence of God 
had prepared, and the apostles broke forth in exultant words 
of joy and praise to God. The supernatural within answered 
to the miraculous without. That they should have spoken 
in tongues which they had not learned and did not under- 
stand was but the natural effect of the transcendent agency 
of the Divine Spirit. That alone prevented an outburst of 
wild fanaticism. We experience no draft on our faith in 
accepting the Scriptural account in its simple import. 

There were stages of revelation and of inspiration, as we 
advance from this initial beginning to the vision of Peter and 
the vocation of Paul, with his special revelations and special 
claims as an inspired apostle. We can only direct the read- 
er’s attention to them. 

Revelation and inspiration have their place in the sphere 
of religion and morals. We have no heart to tear into shreds 
the histories and letters of apostolic men. They are all of 
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one piece, each complete in its way and after its kind. One 
must accept or reject each one as a whole. The critic who 
claims that some clause, torn from its connections, is without 
any religious significance, must present his reasons. The 
burden of proof rests on him. It will be time enough to con- 
sider such proof when it is presented, if it shall be found to 
deserve any serious consideration whatever. 

The official acts of the apostles are always examples for 
us if we are in like circumstances. They are not, however, 
of absolute authority for all time unless they rest on universal 
principles. 

We are obliged to omit many important points and con- 
tent ourselves with one closing remark. The theory of 
inspiration, as such, belongs to science alone, while the fact 
only of a special guidance is a question of orthodoxy. 


E. DODGE. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


THE direct argument for the inspiration of the Scriptures 
is both brief and simple. The inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment rests on the authority of Christ and His apostles. 
Christ also promised the apostles that “the Holy Spirit whom 
the Father shall send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things, and bring to your remembrance all that I said unto 
you.” But this covers only so much of the New Testament 
as can be demonstrably shown to have been written by the 
apostles. Only on indirect and general evidence can the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke, and the Acts and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, be regarded as inspired and as having equal 
authority with the writings of the apostles. What that 
evidence is, there is neither space nor need here to state. 
Suffice to say, that the perfect congruity of their teachings 
with those of the apostles, when taken in conjunction with 
the well-known prevalence of a supernatural inspiration in 
the first Christian churches, would of itself seem sufficient to 
entitle them to the same reverence that we pay to other parts 
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of the New Testament. In short, were there no other 
evidence of the superhuman origin of the entire New Testa- 
ment than the moral atmosphere pervading every part of it, 
and the tone of divine authority that breathes in all its in- 
junctions and promises, these alone were sufficient to lift it 
immeasurably above all other moral and religious teaching, 
and to establish its claim to be regarded as the articulate 
voice of God to man. The very existence of the New Testa- 
ment is to my mind a weighty reason for regarding it, and 
the whole of it, as inspired. That only four out of the many 
Gospels which we know were written, should have been pre- 
served to us, and that only just so much and such parts of 
the literature of the apostolic period should have survived 
as were necessary to form the harmonious and complete 
whole of our New Testament, is one of those facts that can 
be ascribed neither to chance nor to the discrimination or 
the sagacity of critical and far-seeing men. He who out of 
the boundlessness of His resources in Nature produces mil- 
lions of seeds for every one that He watches over and makes 
to germinate and reproduce its kind, watched over and out 
of the overflow of inspired literature that blessed the churches 
of the apostles’ day, selected just so much as would be requi- 
site for the continuous reproduction and preservation of a 
true religious life in the world. The same Spirit that in- 
spired the utterances and the writings of the apostles and 
their fellow-helpers in founding the Church took care, during 
the dark and to us little known period between the death of 
the apostles and the latter half of the second century, to pre- 
serve and bring together just so much of its own productions 
as itself foresaw the Church would always need. I accept 
the New Testament, every part of it, and all the contents of 
evéry part, on its own internal evidence, as the united product 
of the Holy Spirit and of men whom the Spirit guided in 
writing it; just as, on the authority of Christ and the apostles, 
I accept the Old Testament as the product of men who were 
divinely guided in writing it. 
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Every one at all acquainted with the question of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures is aware that an indefinite number 
of theories of divine inspiration have been propounded ; and 
to every one who has attentively studied these theories it 
can hardly have failed to be evident that no one of them is 
satisfactory ; that in fact, from the nature of the case, no satis- 
factory theory of either the mode or the extent of inspiration 
can be constructed. The fatal difficulty in theorizing about 
the mode \ies in our incapacity for conceiving how the Infinite 
Mind and a finite mind, the Omniscient and a limited under- 
standing, can have so worked together as to have preserved 
the integrity of each and to have given us precisely such a 
book as our Bible is. Every theory either makes the divine 
so to dominate the human as to override individuality, or, the 
human so to limit the divine as to make the united product 
of the two a kind of moral and religious mosaic, a species of 
plain work with patches of the divine plainly but skilfully 
inlaid. In theorizing on the extent of inspiration, the fatal 
difficulty is that we have no decisive test for determining 
what was inspired and what was not inspired. The most 
that we can safely say is that the Bible was written by men 
whom God inspired to write it; that the omniscient Holy 
Spirit so guided the minds of its writers that the divine will 
was perfectly accomplished in writing it, and yet that each 
writer wrote precisely as his endowments, acquirements, and 
literary tastes compelled him to write. The untrammeled 
individuality of each prophet and apostle must be admitted 
as an indisputable fact ; and no rational mind, I think, will be 
disposed to admit that the Divine Spirit could have been in 
any way cramped or limited in the exercise of His guiding 
and directive energy. The Bible is the Word of God, but 
the word communicated through finite and imperfect human 
understandings. Yet I find in the Scriptures no authority 
whatever for saying that some parts of them were inspired 
and some parts were not. I find that certain portions are 
quoted as direct messages from God, and that other portions 
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are mere records of purely human words and deeds; but I 
can find no reason for affirming that the sacred writers were 
inspired in recording the one and not in recording the other. 
I can see very plainly that the first were supernatural revela- 
tions, and the second only occurrences a knowledge of which 
could be easily and naturally acquired; but it is not the in- 
spiration of revelation, but only of the Scriptures or written 
word, that we are here discussing. 

I cannot, therefore, accept the theory that ‘‘ whatever the 
Bible was intended to teach was certified as true by the spirit 
of inspiration.” If by “‘ to teach” be meant to instruct, then 
I must affirm that every part of the Bible, even to its minut- 
est particular, instructs me; but if ‘to teach” means to set 
forth authoritatively as divine truth, then how shall we know 
what was so certified ? And to whom was the certification 
made? If to the writers, how happens it that they give us 
no clue for our guidance in distinguishing between the in- 
spired and the uninspired ? In the Book of Job, for instance, 
was it Job, or Eliphaz, or Bildad, or Zophar, or Elihu to 
whom the truth was certified, or to the unknown author of 
the book? And how shall we be certified as to which of 
the sentiments of the several speakers was intended to be 
taught? David was doubtless inspired in inditing his 
psalms; but how about those that are imprecatory ? Was 
the truth certified to David in these as in writing the 22d 
and the 51st? 

Neither can I consent to accept the thesis of my friend 
Mr. Fox. It strikes me as a very unsafe test of inspira- 
tion to say that only the important portions of the apostles’ 
writings, and not the insignificant and incidental parts, 
could have been inspired. Our estimates of important and 
insignificant are extremely uncertain, and from an omniscient 
point of view might be very different from even the opposite 
of those of any and of every individual man. To put the 
written communications of the apostles on the same level 
with their oral, also, seems to me to be without sufficient 
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reason. Undoubtedly the apostles were profoundly uncon- 
scious that they were writing for future and distant gener- 
ations, but the Holy Spirit that inspired them was not un- 
mindful of it. While they thought they were writing for 
specific and limited ends, and did write much that was per- 
tinent primarily to their own times only, the omniscient 
Spirit, foreseeing the centuries to come, so guided that every 
written word should in some way be profitable to all who 
should come after. For my single self there is nothing in 
the apostles’ epistles, whether it be Paul’s cloak, his thorn in 
the flesh, his salutations and numerous personal allusions, or 
John’s elect lady, that are not of profound interest to me, and 
I trust also instructive and profitable. I cannot but believe 
that like everything else in the epistles they are also instruc- 
tive to others, and should therefore be regarded as written 
by inspiration. 

In the formation of our opinion of the Bible as an inspired 
book very much, it seems to me, may be learned from the 
analogy of Nature. The world is the creation of God through 
the mechanical and chemical agency of material second- 
causes; so the Bible is the creation of God through the 
volitional agency of intelligent and rational second-causes. 
Both show plain marks of the imperfect agencies through 
which they were created. The world has its deserts, its 
deadly fruits, its miasmatic regions, its frigid and its torrid 
zones. These are the natural products of its creative second- 
causes, and have their uses. The Bible has its dreary but 
not useless passages—the devil’s sayings, the details of foul and 
of treacherous acts, speculations of unwise men, oriental ex- 
travagances, instances of what may have been the errors of 
its times, and specimens of what to occidental minds may 
seem to be unsound logic. These, at least many of them, are 
attributable to the human agencies through which the Bible 
was produced. The Bible is a history of the divine process 
of establishing true religion in the world, and especially of 
the divine method of saving men from sin through the 
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mediation of Jesus Christ; and like the globe on which we 
dwell, it bears unmistakable traces of the many centuries 
along which the events it reports took place, and the record 
of these was made. But the globe was made for rational 
beings to live on; and the Bible was written for rational 
beings to live by. Out of the earth comes the sustenance of 
our natural life; out of the Bible comes the sustenance of our 
spiritual life. Man has his reason, with all the surrounding 
light of nature to guard him against the use of the earth’s 
poisonous and unwholesome products, vegetable and animal ; 
and he has the same reason, with all the surrounding and 
converging light of the Scriptures as a whole, to guard him 
against a misuse of what, in the Scriptures, might prove un- 
wholesome and poisonous to his soul. Man was also destined 
to live by fish, fowl, and flesh, but no sensible man in eating 
fish will insist on eating its bones, or in eating fowl and flesh 
will also insist on eating feathers, entrails, and pelts. 

It is an unpardonable abuse of the Bible—an abuse, how- 
ever, that pleads “verbal inspiration” in its defence—to 
select single sentences regardless of their connections, and 
putting them together to make them into doctrinal proposi- 
tions. A skillful manipulator may thus make the Bible 
teach whatever he wishes. How much, alas! is thus being 
continually read into the Scriptures, and then boldly pro- 
claimed as actually taught by them. That the Bible has 
survived such abuse, and still maintains its ascendancy over 
the minds and hearts of men, is one evidence of its divine 


origin and authority. 
E. G. ROBINSON. 
Brown University. 


THE thesis in the October number of this REVIEW submit- 
ted for discussion seems to assume that the doctrine of Plen- 


ary Inspiration, commonly held among us, lays stress upon a 
distinction between the spoken and the written words of 
the Apostles, ascribing to the latter as such an authority 
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denied to the former. This is not the distinction that 
we regard important. We should frankly admit, and 
even contend, that all the official utterances of the apostles 
stood on the, same level, and were entitled to equal weight, 
whether spoken or written, the only advantage accruing to 
those which were written being that they could be preserved 
accurately and reported to other persons and future ages. 

The article under discussion seems to me to have some 
good things and some new things; but the good are not new, 
and the new are not good. In insisting on the great impor- 
tance for their times of the oral instructions given by the 
apostles, the author has ably developed the truth, and I should 
thoroughly coincide with him. But in assuming that in their 
teachings and directions to the churches, whether oral or 
written, there was error, the article goes beyond the proof, 
and we believe beyond the fact. The disagreement, for in- 
stance, between Paul and Barnabas was not as to anything 
affirmed or commanded, not as to fact, or doctrine, or duty, 
or church polity. It was simply as to the expediency of tak- 
ing Mark with them on a second missionary tour, when he 
had forsaken them in the first. Soas to Paul’s withstanding 
Peter to the face at Antioch, there was no dissent as to the 
doctrine, or as to the principle involved. Peter had already 
publicly and formally assented, in the conference at Jerusa- 
lem, to all for which Paul contended. But in the practical, 
social question of his intercourse with the Gentile converts 
he was not quite firm or consistent. And this presents no 
other or greater difficulty than the universally recognized fact 
that the inspired men were not sinless. No one alleges that 
they were, and they themselves again and again intimate 
that they were not. In like manner, inspiration did not im- 
part omniscience. It did not make men infallible, either in 
conduct or in knowledge, outside of the sphere and the object 
for which it was given, namely, the communication of God’s 
message to man, so as to be accurate and authoritative. 

The thesis before us proposes to blend together, as of the 
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same character and weight, the acts and the oral utterances 
of the Apostles. This is not legitimate. The Saviour never 
promised them exemption from error in conduct. He did 
promise his Spirit to guide them into all the truth, and to 
give them needful aid in communicating it. The special in- 
ference drawn in the article from the fact that the inspiration 
of the Apostles was the same in writing as in speaking is, 
apparently, that it was in both cases liable to error. This 
does not seem to me to follow, any more than the other con- 
clusion so confidently stated, that it is “plain beyond ques- 
tion that, if the Apostles had had telephones, we should have 
no New Testament.” On the same ground it might as well 
be affirmed, that as we have telephones, we have no use for 
a Post Office or for books, and consequently shall soon have 
none. The oral did not then, nor does it now, set aside the 
written communication, nor did the written render unneces- 
sary the oral. Each has its use and its importance. 

It is urged, however, that there is no reason to regard the 
Scriptural writings of the Apostles as official, or as designed 
for permanence. ‘ But two or three of the Apostolic treatises 
seem to have been designed for all Christians even of the 
Apostle’s own day. Several appear to have been prepared 
for the instruction of special classes. . . . . while two- 
thirds of the writings are specifically addressed to particular 
persons, as to Timothy, Philemon, or the Colossians.” But 
this particularity of the audience originally addressed does 
not impair their validity as messages from God; and that is 
the vital question. 

The article proceeds to argue the transitory design of 
the sacred writings, from the local and temporary matters 
touched on; from the silence on so many points regarding 
which ‘‘we should like information ;” from the heterogeneous 
character of the writings; from the uncertainty as to the 
Canon, and the delay in fixing it. Accordingly he affirms 
it to be ‘‘ beyond all controversy that the apostolic epistles 
were no more intended for after ages than were the unre- 
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ported sermons at Troas and Berea.” But this argument 
assuredly proves too much. For it is “‘ beyond all contro- 
versy”’ that these unreported sermons were not at all in- 
tended for after ages. Hence it woulc follow, according to 
one author, that the New Testament epistles, being o more 
intended for after ages than those unwritten talks, were not 
intended at all for after ages—a conclusion to which I am 
sure our excellent brother would not consent. 

But “ Paul’s cloak was not an official garment.” If it had 
been, how would that alter the case? And the greetings to 
Tryphena and Amplias, the commendation of Phoebe, and the 
counsel to Timothy as to his health, are “purely personal, 
private, and secular.” But the record of these personal 
suggestions and feelings may have been controlled and 
directed by infinite wisdom, nevertheless. The obvious and 
important inferences from them, and the light they cast in- 
cidentally on the social and church life of early Christians, 


are of the highest value, and amply justify their presence in 
the record. 


There was no necessity that inspiration should, and no 
proof that it did, exclude the personal feelings, or the in- 
dividual peculiarities of the writer or the speaker. It was 
only necessary that all error should be avoided. The vindi- 
cation of these and similar passages would be easy, if space 
permitted. They were not inappropriate in a revelation, if 
revelation was to come at all through man, and especially in 
an epistolary form. If there be those who deny any human 
element in the sacred writings, I wholly disclaim belonging 
to any such class. I.recognize a human element not only 
somewhere, as our author does, but everywhere in Scripture. 
Throughout it is God’s message, delivered by man; and 
marked as thoroughly and unmistakably by the human 
characteristics as by the divine. 

The author of the article under discussion says, justly: 
“That the apostles were inspired at all we know only from 
the New Testament;” and he infers properly that the 
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same character and weight, the acts and the oral utterances 
of the Apostles. This is not legitimate. The Saviour never 
promised them exemption from error in conduct. He did 
promise his Spirit to guide them into all the truth, and to 
give them needful aid in communicating it. The special in- 
ference drawn in the article from the fact that the inspiration 
of the Apostles was the same in writing as in speaking is, 
apparently, that it was in both cases liable to error. This 
does not seem to me to follow, any more than the other con- 
clusion so confidently stated, that it is “plain beyond ques- 
tion that, if the Apostles had had telephones, we should have 
no New Testament.” On the same ground it might as well 
be affirmed, that as we have telephones, we have no use for 
a Post Office or for books, and consequently shall soon have 
none. The oral did not then, nor does it now, set aside the 
written communication, nor did the written render unneces- 
sary the oral. Each has its use and its importance. 

It is urged, however, that there is no reason to regard the 
Scriptural writings of the Apostles as official, or as designed 
for permanence. “ But two or three of the Apostolic treatises 
seem to have been designed for all Christians even of the 
Apostle’s own day. Several appear to have been prepared 
for the instruction of special classes . . . . . while two- 
thirds of the writings are specifically addressed to particular 
persons, as to Timothy, Philemon, or the Colossians.” But 
this particularity of the audience originally addressed does 
not impair their validity as messages from God; and that is 
the vital question. 

The article proceeds to argue the transitory design of 
the sacred writings, from the local and temporary matters 
touched on; from the silence on so many points regarding 
which ‘‘we should like information ;” from the heterogeneous 
character of the writings; from the uncertainty as to the 
Canon, and the delay in fixing it. Accordingly he affirms 
it to be ‘‘ beyond all controversy that the apostolic epistles 
were no more intended for after ages than were the unre- 
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ported sermons at Troas and Berea.” But this argument 
assuredly proves too much. For it is ‘ beyond all contro- 
versy” that these unreported sermons were not at all in- 
tended for after ages. Hence it would follow, according to 
one author, that the New Testament epistles, being 20 more 
intended for after ages than those unwritten talks, were not 
intended at all for after ages—a conclusion to which I am 
sure our excellent brother would not consent. 

But “ Paul’s cloak was not an official garment.” If it had 
been, how would that alter the case? And the greetings to 
Tryphena and Amplias, the commendation of Phoebe, and the 
counsel to Timothy as to his health, are “purely personal, 
private, and secular.” But the record of these personal 
suggestions and feelings may have been controlled and 
directed by infinite wisdom, nevertheless. The obvious and 
important inferences from them, and the light they cast in- 
cidentally on the social and church life of early Christians, 
are of the highest value, and amply justify their presence in 
the record. 

There was no necessity that inspiration should, and no 
proof that it did, exclude the personal feelings, or the in- 
dividual peculiarities of the writer or the speaker. It was 
only necessary that all error should be avoided. The vindi- 
cation of these and similar passages would be easy, if space 
permitted. They were not inappropriate in a revelation, if 
revelation was to come at all through man, and especially in 
an epistolary form. If there be those who deny any human 
element in the sacred writings, I wholly disclaim belonging 
to any such class. I.recognize a human element not only 
somewhere, as our author does, but everywhere in Scripture. 
Throughout it is God’s message, delivered by man; and 
marked as thoroughly and unmistakably by the human 
characteristics as by the divine. 

The author of the article under discussion says, justly: 
“That the apostles were inspired at all we know only from 
the New Testament;” and he infers properly that the 


’ 
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Scripture itself is the only and the adequate authority to 
decide both the nature and the extent of that inspiration. 
That is solid ground. We agree with him that it does not 
draw any line of distinction between the oral and the written 
teachings of inspired men. Will he agree with us in insist- 
ing that, as prophets or ambassadors for God, they spake as 
they were moved (borne along) by the Holy Spirit, and that 
this influence really made their communications authoritative, 
so that the Thessalonians were right in receiving the word of 
God, which they heard from Paul, “ not as the word of men 
but as it is, in truth, the word of God”? (See 1 Thess. 2: 13.) 

“It is not yet clearly proved,” he adds, “that the 
apostolic writings contain a single error in the most unim- 
portant matter. The more one studies them, the more he is 
impressed with their remarkable exactness, even on minor 
points.” That is well said. Now if this be so, after eighteen 
centuries of assault, and the most diligent efforts by 
thousands of zealous foes to find such flaws and errors, it is 
hardly necessary to spend much time in shaping our 
doctrinal statements, so as to provide for the possible errors 
which, it is apprehended, may be hereafter discovered. 

Our author’s closing summation needs some modification. 
He says: ‘‘ The writings of the apostles should be accorded 
the same honor in the church of to-day, which was given to 
their utterances by the church of their day.” It must be re- 
membered that the churches of the apostolic age itselt 
failed to give, either to the oral or the written utterances of 
the apostles, all the regard and obedience that they should 
have given. We believe that the writings of the apostles 
should receive the same honor now that was proper to be 


given to their oral instructions then—no less, no more. 
Whatever they uttered officially in any way was binding 
then, and is valid now. Our Lord instructed them to speak 
in his name, and clothed their words with his own authority. 
As the voice of the Father, speaking from heaven, enjoined, 
“ Hear ye Him!” so Christ’s own authority was imparted to 
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them, and He affirmed: “He that receiveth you receiveth 
Me, and he that receiveth Me receiveth Him that sent Me.” 
(Matt. 10:40.) And Christ’s word, in whatever way given, 
is for us final. 


BASIL MANLY. 

Loutsville, Ky. 

THE article of Professor Norman Fox has startled many 
readers. If its principles are sound a reconstruction of 
Baptist theology is inevitable. The corner-stone of our faith 
is the supreme authority of the Scriptures as a religious 
guide. But if there be no infallible inspiration in the Bible; 
if its writers were liable to error in the apprehension and 
statement of truths; if its teachings are to be corrected by 
conscience and common sense, the old foundations have 
given way, and the final standard of appeal is lost. The 
ultimate authority is no longer the Bible but the human 
reason. The long struggle between Rationalists and orthodox 
believers of whatever name is at an end, and the Rationalists 
bear away the honors of victory. 

I make no objection to the Thesis of the article—‘ The 
apostles’ writings were inspired, just so far as their acts and 
oral utterances were inspired—no less, no more.” It 
embodies a great truth, taught implicitly in the New Testa- 
ment, and held with more or less distinctness in every age of 
the Church. It expresses substantially the faith of our 
Baptist fathers. The Thesis is old; it is the treatment only 
which is novel. The Thesis is sound; the discussion ex- 
pands into many subtle errors. The most excellent text will 
not ensure a good sermon. 

I propose to specify several objections to the method and 
spirit of the article, and then to give briefly the New Testa- 
ment idea of inspiration. 

1. The impression made on the reader is an unpleasant 
one—his faith in the authority of the New Testament is 
shaken. The author, probably, had no such purpose in 
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view, but this is the direct tendency of the article. It under- 
mines confidence in the teachings of the apostles. It pulls 
down, but does not build up. This is not the natural out- 
come of the Thesis, but simply of the peculiar method of 
treatment. 

Mr. Fox’s Thesis is capable of a similar double treatment. 
He says: The apostles had no higher inspiration in their 
writings than in their words and acts. They blundered in 
electing Matthias to fill Judas’s vacancy. Paul lost his 
temper in replying to Ananias—“ God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall;” and in parting from Barnabas; therefore, the 
apostles were fallible in word and act; therefore, they were 
fallible in writing as well. 

A more reverent and careful critic will say: The apostles 
were inspired in word and act, no less than in writing. No 
mistake has been discovered in their teachings in eighteen 
centuries; the Christian world is practically agreed that writ- 
ings which differ so widely from all human documents must 
have had a divine origin. The writings are certainly in- 
spired; therefore, the election of Matthias must have been 
due to divine guidance, and also the words of Paul to 
Ananias. The fault evidently is not in the Thesis, but in 
the way of treating it. 

2. A second objection to the article is ts unfair method 
of argument. It is specious, but unsound. It begins with 
subtle assumptions. It goes forward by using these assump- 
tions as conceded truths; it ends by making the assump- 
tions the premises for false conclusions. It is fair enough to 
say, ‘Certain writers of undisputed orthodoxy declare that 
the eleven erred in assuming to appoint a successor to 
Judas; and some reverent commentators express the view 
that Paul’s ‘God shall smite thee, thou whited wall,’ was but 
an outburst of human irritation.” This is a statement of the 
opinions of certain writers and commentators. They are 
entitled to an opinion, like all other readers of the sacred 
word. But when this free opinion of a few men is 
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transmuted into, “It is recognized by a// that the inspiration 
of the apostles, in their acts and spoken words, was not 
plenary but only partial,” the author is guilty of a prodig- 
ious assumption ; in fact, of a palpable begging of the ques- 
tion. A position which needs the most careful examination, 
and demands absolute proof, is assumed as an axiom, 
admitted by all. The assumption, thus subtly made, under- 
goes a second transmutation, and appears in a more striking 
form—that ”o one has ever claimed more than a partial in- 
spiration ‘‘for the acts and the oral deliverances of the 
apostles.” This passes through a third metempsychosis, and 
appears as ‘the apostolic churches, denying the plenary in- 
spiration of the apostles’ oral utterances.” 

The importance of such assumptions is seen at a glance. 
If the author can gain assent to his position, that it is absurd 
to claim a plenary inspiration for the acts and words of the 
apostles, there is no escape from his conclusion that it is 
equally absurd to claim a plenary inspiration for their writ- 
ings. But the argument fails utterly, as s00n as examined. 
It has no better foundation than the Hindoo’s theory of the 
universe resting on the tortoise, that rests on nothing. 
Signor Blitz used to puzzle spectators by an apparent 
change of a lady’s handkerchief into a white dove. But 
this was a trifling feat of magic compared with that of Mr. 
Fox. He transmutes the opinion of a few fallible commen- 
tators into a general denial by the early churches of the 
inspiration of apostolic words and acts. 

3. A third objection of graver importance lies to the 
article, zt overlooks the divine factor in revelation. Lucretius 
had no need of a personal god in the evolution of the uni- 
verse. Mr. Darwin allows no share to divine intelligence in 
carrying forward the progressive stages of animal life from 
primordial germs. And Mr. Fox gives no recognition to a 
divine purpose behind the apostles, using them as agents in 
unfolding its comprehensive plans. 

The main force of his argument lies in the assumption 
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that the apostles never intended to make their writings a 
guide for other ages. If they had possessed telephones to 
communicate with distant churches we should have had no 
New Testament. They wrote only for their contemporaries. 
They wrote to settle local difficulties in local churches. Each 
was ignorant of what the others were writing. They made no 
list of their epistles to guide future inquirers. Therefore, he 
says, it is wnhistorical and false to hold that their writings 
were intended for future ages. Huxley’s argument against 
the Gospel miracles, from the invariable order of nature, 
does not leave out of sight a Divine Moral Governor more 
completely than this argument of Mr. Fox. Are human 
plans and acts the only moral factors in history? Did 
Balaam zxztend to bless Israel when he offered sacrifice on the 
altars of Moab? Did Caiaphas zxtend to prophesy that 
Christ would give his life a ransom for many? Was Isaiah 
right in declaring that the Assyrian was the rod of God’s 
anger, though he meant not so, nor did his heart think so ? 
It was not the apostles who formed the plan of giving the 
New Testament as a guide to later times. It was the sov- 
ereign of the universe, whose purposes run through the ages, 
who made the Jewish nation the repository of truth in the 
ancient world; who foretold the advent of the Messiah 
through a long series of prophets, though they understood 
not the purport of their message; and who used the 
apostles as his agents in building up a spiritual kingdom and 
transmitting its laws to unknown centuries. The same 
divine wisdom which created the Old Testament as a 
preparation for the Messiah, arranged the New Testament to 
secure the final triumph of His kingdom. It is of small im- 
portance to know whether the apostles consciously wrote for 
other generations than their own. The only question of 
value is, What was the divine purpose in giving them inspir- 
ation. 
This leads naturally to the inquiry: 
Il.— What is the New Testament idea of inspiration ? 
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1. The New Testament recognizes the infallible inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament. There is not a paragraph im 
it which can be tortured into a support of Mr. Fox’s- 
notion that the Bible “zs not the word of God, but 
contains the word of God.” The Saviour refers to its teach- 
ings uniformly as “the commandments of God,” and His- 
censure of the Scribes is unsparing that they substitute “the 
traditions of men” for the word of God. So complete and 
absolute is its claim to be the word of God that not a jot or 
tittle (the Greek is far more expressive than the English ver- 
sion) can be dropped out of it. He never intimates that a 
human element mingles with the divine and weakens its. 
authority. All questions of duty are irrevocably settled by 
the decisive words, “It is written.” The authority of the: 
Saviour is direct and unequivocal for the infallible inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament. The choice of patriarchs and 
prophets as the medium through whom God speaks involves: 
no vagueness nor imperfection in the message. It remains. 
ever and only God’s word. 

The testimony of the apostles is equally explicit with that: 
of our Lord. They appeal to the Old Testament as am 
absolute authority. They quote from its pages what holy 
men spoke when moved by the Holy Ghost. They declare 
that the prophets did not minister unto their own genera- 
tion, but unto later ages.* They recognize an infallible in- 
spiration guarding divine truth from all admixture of error. 
No atmosphere of doubt overhangs New Testament teaching.. 
It indorses in spirit and letter the sacredness of the ancient 
books. ‘ Ye shall not add unto the word which I command 
you, neither shall ye diminish aught thereof.” t 

2. By the light thrown upon the Old Testament we can 
understand the inspiration promised to the apostles. During 
the Saviour's lifetime they were incompetent teachers of the- 
new religion, destitute alike of insight into its cardinal truths, . 
and of inward grace to exhibit these truths in life. Peter- 


* Peter 1, 12. t Deut. 4, 2. 
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refused assent to the atoning sacrifice on Calvary. James 
and John wished to call down fire from heaven to consume 
unwilling hearers. But the Lord promised them a better 
training than had been received in his personal ministry. He 
would give them the Holy Spirit to lead them into all truth, 
and they were directed to wait in Jerusalem until the new 
light and power were received. 

The promise was fulfilled at the Pentecost, and from that 
time forward they were new men in spirit and in teaching. 
They no longer groped in the dark, searching for truth. 
There was no haze about their views of doctrine. They saw 
clearly and taught forcibly the new faith. Paul, who was not 
included in the promise given to the eleven, testifies for him- 
self that he received his knowledge by direct revelation from 
heaven, and that he uttered the truth received not in words 
of his own choice, but in words given by the Holy Spirit,* and 
he praised the Thessalonians because they received his 
preaching not as the word of men, but as it wa’ in reality— 
the word of God. 

With the record before us of the profound reverence 
cherished for the Old Testament Scriptures as a source of 
infallible truth and clothed with absolute authority, it would 
be a strange inversion of God’s law of progress to attach less 
authority to the New Testament. If under the imperfect 
light of the early dispensation and the incomplete help of the 
Holy Spirit, prophets were guarded against error and enabled 
to minister the perfect truth to later generations, so that no 
word of their teachings could be changed, is there room for 
doubt that in the final dispensation, under the full illumina- 
tion of the Spirit, the inspiration is infallible, and no dross of 
human error dims the pure gold of divine truth ? 

3. The authority of apostolic teaching was absolute.— 
The apostles were appointed as the representatives of 
the Lord, to carry forward on earth the work He had 
begun. They were invested with His authority, and cheered 


* Gal. 1:12. 1 Cor, 2:13. 
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by the assurance that their acts, whether of binding or of 
loosing, in organizing the Church, would be ratified in 
heaven. They were guarded against error in teaching or 
in public work by the promise that the Spirit would lead 
them into all truth, and bring all the Master’s teachings to 
their remembrance. 

They believed the promise, and after Pentecost entered 
with confidence on their great work. They preached the 
truth, with power from on high, and thousands of converts 
were gathered. They organized churches, ordained deacons 
and elders, established laws for government, healed divisions, 
adjusted quarrels, and directed missionary work. When 
absent from the churches they had formed, they wrote pas- 
toral letters by which the churches were to be governed im 
doctrine and in discipline. They interpreted the Jewish 
Scriptures in a new spirit, and suppressed with authority 
all schisms and heresies among disciples of the new faith, 
Not a doubt crossed their minds that a divine guidance 
controlled every official word and act. No doubts dis- 
turbed the churches that apostolic authority was final, and 
resistance to it was rebellion against God. The book of Acts 
gives decisive testimony to the faith in infallible inspiration 
held alike by apostles and churches. Apparent excep- 
tions, as in Paul’s rebuke to Peter for duplicit conduct at 
Antioch, fall within the line of moral infirmities from which 
inspired men, under the old or the new economy, were not 
exempt. 

4. The view of infallible inspiration, taught in the N. T., 
ts confirmed by*the judgment of post-apostolic ‘'mes.—The 
apostolic fathers and the early Christian fathers drew a broad 
distinction between the teachings of the wisest leaders in 
their own age, and the teachings of the apostles. The for- 
mer were to be received with deference; the latter with do- 
cile submission. The former awakened discussion, and not 
infrequently provoked dissent. The latter decided all con- 
troversy and settled the faith of the Church. The Church 
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leaders often disagree with one another and criticise sharply 
the views of earlier days. But the most dogmatic among 
them, Cyprian, Jerome, and Augustine, no less than the 
more conciliatory Origen and Chrysostom, and Eusebius of 
*Czsarea, bow reverently to words of Peter, or John, or Paul- 
No one questions their supreme authority; no one intimates 
a doubt of their perfect apprehension of truth. If the learned 
Porphyry, anticipating the theory of Baur and the Tiibin- 
‘gen school, endeavors to prove that Peter and James and 
the Jewish party in the apostolic college were in open antag- 
onism with Paul and the Gentile party, Jerome and Augus- 
‘tine and other apologists hasten to deny the antagonism and 
‘to maintain the essential unity of New Testament teaching. 
If Celestius and Pelagius magnify the practical views of 
James and disparage the dogmatic sharpness of Paul, Au- 
gustine affirms the substantial agreement of the two apostles, 
and the impossibility of divergence when both were taught 
by the same unerring Spirit. 

I come, therefore, to the conclusion of Peter: ‘‘We have 
a more sure word of prophecy, unto which we do well that 
we take heed, as to a light shining in a dark place.” In the 
teachings of the apostles, inspired by the Holy Spirit, who 
led them into all truth, we have an infallible guide “ for doc- 
ttrine, for reproof, for correction and instruction in righteous- 
mess.” I accept the Thesis of Mr. Fox, only reversing its 
order: ‘‘ The apostles’ public acts and oral teachings were in- 
spired just as far as their writings were inspired—no less, no 
more.” 


HEMAN LINCOLN. 
Newton Theological Institution. 


ALL here concerned will agree that there were certain men 
who were properly called apostles and thus distinguished from 
allother men. There was then a distinctively apostolic char- 
acteristic, simple or complex, as also an apostolic office and an 
apostolic function. This distinction we no more deny than 
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we do that between truth and falsehood. To draw the 
boundary lines may be .impossible as, for our present pur- 
pose it is needless. Yet in general the apostolic function 
respects in part the teaching and application of Christian 
truth. To all teaching outside of that it has no reference. 
We will also agree that we can make an equation between 
one and another form of teaching within the apostolic func- 
tion or without it, but not between one form within and an- 
other without. 

We have now to compare this doctrine with that of the 
thesis maintained by Mr. Fox. If that thesis means 
that teaching of any given class or order had precisely the 
same value and authority when an apostle expressed it in 
writing as when he expressed it in word or deed, “no more, 
no less,” we with him affirm and neither deny nor doubt. If, 
however, it means that the distinctively apostolic, and in this 
sense “‘ official,” teaching embodied in writing has exactly 
the same value and authority as any and every kind of teach- 
ing or expression of apostles by deed and spoken word, we 
most emphatically deny and not with him affirm. We are 
concerned only with the question of apostolic teaching, that 
teaching which has to do with the exposition and applica- 
tion of the gospel of Jesus Christ as God’s revelation to “the 
sons of men.” If the apostolic writings now extant do not 
consist wholly of this the exceptions are trifling. No one 
has yet made it credible that in a fair view and construction 
there is any exception whatever. We place the oral teach- 
ing of Christian truth by the apostles on exactly the same 
level with the New Testament. This has been and is the 
universal practice. Our teachers sometimes try to show us 
that we have the same certainty in matters of Christian faith 
as they had who spoke face to face with apostles, but an 
elaborate argument to prove that they were as well taught 
as we is indeed a “ new departure” in theology, an attempt 
to convince us that we should no longer continue to deny 
that which we have always assumed to be true. 
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When, however, we have thus far gone and agreed there 
remains this supreme question: What authority belongs to 
the apostolic teaching contained in our New Testament 
writings ? Were the apostles therein and therefor so inspired 
as to constitute that teaching fu//y authoritative as of God ? 
This question our author does not explicitly raise and dis- 
cuss, but this is throughout implicitly involved. His affirm- 
ation of his thesis is obviously intended as a negative to this 
question, and his argumentation, which is formally in support 
of the explicit affirmation, is really to establish the implicit 
negative. Into this matter, therefore, we must go if we are 
to give to his article a thorough examination. Supporting 
his implicit negative as he does by indirection, there is pecul- 
iar danger in the endeavor to present and test his support of 
it. Ifin what follows the true mark is missed it will be from 
no purpose to misrepresent. 

First, he apparently infers from the conceded fallibility 
of an apostle in matters outside his apostolic function the 
same fallibility in our. New Testament writings. If these 
writings as a whole did not respect the Christian faith and 
life and were not deliberately intended to make known and 
apply the truth of Christ’s gospel, such inference would be 
valid. But as a whole they do consist of Christian teaching, 
and hence the inference cannot hold. Again, if any minor 
parts of these writings can be shown to have, in themselves 
and their connections, no bearing and value in conveying 
Christian truth, it would be proper to infer their fallibility in 
both their separate meaning and in their incorporation with 
Christian truth. It will be long before that will be shown. 
The fact is that until the distinction between that which is 
and that which is not an apostolic function in teaching is 
broken down it is futile to attack the authority of Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans because he was not inspired to teach 
the natural sciences or tent-making. 

Again, it seems to be argued that the apostles when act- 
ing and speaking as teachers of Christian truth did err and 
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mislead, and hence may err and mislead when writing as 
teachers of this truth. We must admit the conclusion if we 
do the premise. The argument is good, for the equation is 
made between one and another form of distinctively apostolic 
teaching. But what support have we for the alleged fact ? 
Four events: the election of Matthias to the place vacated 
by Judas; Paul’s rebuke of the Jewish high priest; his con- 
troversy with Barnabas as to Mark; and Peter’s cowardly 
desertion of the Gentile Christians on a single occasion. If 
it could be shown that the election of Matthias was not valid 
(what never has been shown) it could perhaps just as easily 
be shown that the election would have had quite a different 
relation to the founding of the Church if it had been made 
after the day of Pentecost. In the other events there was 
no deliberate affirmation or application of false doctrine by 
an apostle. Peter’s act was not intended by him nor under- 
stood by others as a retraction of his former teaching. Paul 
in his rebuke of Peter recognizes this. It seems, therefore, 
as improper to urge such events against the plenary inspira- 
tion of our apostolic writings as it would be to infer that 
Elijah at Carmel did not act and speak duly in God’s 
name because afterward he acted as a coward; or that 
Jonah’s message to Nineveh had not full authority because 
before giving it he ran away, and after giving it sulked. 
Balaam was a bad man but a good prophet. 

Further objection to the authority of our apostolic writings 
is found in the contingency attaching to their origin and 
preservation. Written to meet special needs of particular 
persons or communities in the time of the apostles, they have 
a “heterogeneous character,” and were “not intended for after 
centuries.” Indeed, “it is plain beyond a question that if 
the apostles had had telephones, we should have no New 
Testament.” Even Luke, then, would not have written his 
histories! So great reason is there for thanksgiving, or at 
least for rejoicing, because of the tardiness of invention! Or 
shall we not think the New Testament to be after all so great 
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a boon to mankind? As it was by chance that the books 
were written, so it was by chance that they were collected 
and endorsed ; there was contingency all the way through. 

Yes, and it was just the same with the origin and preserva- 
tion of the writings of the Old Testament. Indeed, the origin 
and preservation of the life of every prophet and apostle were 
just as signally contingent. Nor was there less of contingency 
involved in the birth and entire history of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Human history is a mighty complex of contingencies, itself 
a prolonged contingency. Does this exclude eternal pur- 
pose? a foreseeing and decreeing and guiding mind? 
the inspiration of men by an infallible spirit to make 
known in a setting of contingencies the very truth of God 
which as expressed shall in every jot and tittle be fulfilled, 
because in every jot and tittle God’s own mind and will ? 
To urge the casual and contingent origin of Scripture as an ob- 
jection to its value and authority is not valid. It might well be 
that, as God saw and judged, writings of such origin and sort 
would be the very best to meet the wants of after ages of 
men who must every one live a life of contingency. Nor 
may we rashly infer that the apostles had no clear knowledge 
that their writings were to carry God’s revelation to the 
ages. They knew, as Christ did, the place held by the con- 
tingently originated writings of the Old Testament in pre- 
serving God’s truth and establishing His kingdom; they 
knew, as Christ did, the special significance of the apostolic 
function; they knew that to them had been committed the 
full and final revelation of God’s grace in Jesus Christ to be 
made known through them to all the sons of men in all the 
ages to come. And let one consider what sort of a book 
that would be which should anticipate and answer every 
question of everybody in every future century. Does any 
one know the man, the community, the age, that by the 
faithful use of the Bible as it is cannot gain adequate edifica- 
tion ? Surely contingency does not exclude infallibility or 
throw discredit on our Bible. 
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To the full authority of our apostolic writings, it seems by 
implication to be objected that such authority is needless- 
This, at least, is intended to allay the fears and inspire the 
confidence of those who find the logic of the argument com- 
pelling them to abandon the defence and concede the futility 
of the “current view.” We can decide, it is said, between 
the truth of God and the errors of the men “‘by examining 
whether the act or utterance accords with the teachings of 
the other apostles, or of this apostle on other occasions; also 
whether it accords with the teachings of the Old Testament 
prophets, and with the still older revelation of God found in 
the human conscience and commonsense.” In other words, 
to find what the truth of God is, we find what a certain num- 
ber of men agree in thinking it to be. If, however, that re- 
sult does not agree with ‘“ the human conscience and com- 
mon sense,” we throw it overboard and hold with this “ con- 
science”’ and “sense.” But each must confide not in his 
own conscience but in the generic human conscience, not in his 
own individual sense, but in common sense. This looks 
like mire which forever yields under our feet and has no bot- 
tom. Is it urged in answer, as it seems to be, that there has 
been no infallibility in transcription and transmission, as also 
none in interpretation and application, even if the original 
apostolical writings were of divine authority, and hence that 
we are as truly in the mire on this as on the other view ? 
Nay, but the difference is exactly that between a foundation 
of mire and nothing else down everlastingly and a founda- 
tion of solid rock everlastingly down but with a sprinkling 
of dust or mud on its top. Most of us would choose to build 
for eternity on the latter, and would feel more sure that 
when the rains should descend, and the floods come, and the 
winds blow, and beat upon our house, it would not fall. We 
cannot rank our New Testament below our Old Testament, 
and so we hold of the former, as Christ and the apostles did 
of the latter, that in quoting, we may name indifferently 
either God or the writer, and that when we can say “ Thus it 
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is written,” we have struck bottom and can stand fast. We 


admit throughout “the purely human element,” but not an- 


exclusively and separately human element. 


G. D. B. PEPPER. 
Colby University, Waterville, Me. 





IT will be allowed me,I trust, in contributing to the pres- 
ent discussion, to confine myself to the interpreter’s point 
of view, and to write in the interest of practical exegesis, 
rather than of any speculative theory. Indeed, no definitely 
formulated theory of inspiration, worthy of the name, has 
yet been propounded by theological science. Such a theory 
will be reached, if reached at all, via exegesis, and that not 
by deductions, however logical, from ‘single texts, but by 2 
critical and comprehensive analysis of the documents and 
their history. Yet intelligent interpretation must start with 
certain assumptions. Let me first plant two or three of 
these stakes ; postulates too obvious and elementary, some 
may think, to require statement, but which are too often 
ignored in current discussion. 

The essential fact.—Of the fact of revelation the Chris- 
tian Church cannot now for a moment remain in doubt. 
To deny it is logical suicide. Our faith is based upon cer- 
tain facts and truths revealed, not discovered. There have 
been voices of God, and visions of things divine. ‘In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ;” the 
Holy Name uttered from out the burning bush; the Law 
delivered amid the awful splendors of Sinai; the covenant 
made with Abraham; the commissioning of the prophets, 
and the clear disclosures to them of a Messianic future; the 
converse of the risen Christ with Paul :—if these deliveran- 
ces are not historic facts, then the faith of the Church is a 
delusion. The fact of inspiration is only to be maintained 
against unbelief; it is not debatable within the Church itself. 
The Scriptures implicitly and explicitly claim to convey 
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messages received supernaturally from God. On this basis 
they authoritatively demand a hearing. Naturalistic ration- 
alism recognizes this claim distinctly, and in order to repel 
it, denies miracle on the one hand, and prophecy on the other. 
So far its logic is consistent. For, waiving the miracle, if it be 
granted that the Church of God, through the prophets ei- 
ther of the Old or of the New Testament, was once endowed 
with the power of definitely predicting the distant future of 
human history, then its claim to be the bearer of a super- 
natural message is indubitably established. 

Revelation not transmission.—Interpretation must insist 
on this distinction.. A revelation, in its proper and primary 
sense, is knowledge from God, not from man or through 
man. In the words of Auberlen, it is not ‘‘something that 
has flashed up from the mysterious, divine depths of man’s 
heart, nor merely an inward contact and elevation of the 
spirit of man by the divine Spirit.” There are also “ objec- 
tive outward manifestations and acts of God from above.” 
Revelation was not in propositions merely, but in all the 
forms of sign-language furnished by nature and history. 
The rock, the river, and the mountain were wrought into a 
supernatural vocabulary for the expression of spiritual 
things. The burning crest of Sinai and the brazen serpent 
were themselves modes of revelation. Individual experience 
became typical, as in the case of Moses, David, and Isaiah ; 
national careers, like those of Egypt and Babylon, were made 
to express in terms ‘“ writ large” the principles of an order of 
things that formed no part of human history as such. There 
was a heart-revelation too. God addressed the people of 
His choice in the unsyllabled language of love, and “ spoke 
to her heart.” To be brief, revelation did not consist in is- 
olated articulate communications, but was a continuous 
historic process during a period (if we begin with Abraham) 
of more than twenty centuries. 

Transmission, on the other hand, concerns the diffusion 
and preservation of that which has been thus communicated. 
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It was to pass “from soul to soul;” it was to become the 
permanent possession of the race. The message imparted 
to one must be told to others, either in oral or written speech. 
The truth that had been revealed in typical forms, events, and 
experiences, must be deposited in a historic record. Nowit is 
plain that the Bible is for the most part history; primarily it 
is not so much itself a revelation as the record of a revelation. 
In other words, it is a revelation in process of transmission. 
In ordinary language, we may with Professor Ladd identify 
the Bible as the medium of revelation, with revelation itself, 
but philosophically it is inexact, and leads to erroneous infer- 
ences. To the Christian interpreter, therefore, the question 
of inspiration ultimately reduces itself to this: To what 
extent has an adequate and perfect transmission of revelation 
been provided for ? 

No record absolutely errorless.—In other words, the per- 
fect transmission of spiritual truth is impossible in human 
language. This is not to impugn the divineness of the record. 
The Holy Spirit was the auctor primarius—primarily the 
author of the Bible. The sacred writers were not mere his- 
torians; nor mere translators, like the makers of the Septua- 
gint. They were themselves prophets. Luke, for instance, 
though inserting in his writings no express claim to inspira- 
tion, is undoubtedly to be reckoned among the prophets who 
stood next in rank to the apostles. Thus, their writings, 
embracing history and prediction, precept and doctrine, are 
to be referred in their completed form and organic unity to 
the authorship of the Holy Spirit. 

The Bible, then, does not teach untruth. But it cannot 
without a perpetual miracle eliminate the ignorance, mis- 
conception, erroneous implication and suggestion, the 
blended truth and untruth, that enter into the very fabric of 
human speech. All scientific interpretation starts from the 
postulate that language is but an inadequate and imperfect 
instrument for the communication of ideas. It not only does 
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half conceal.’”’ As surely as the ray of light suffers varied 
refraction in passing through water, glass, or spar, thought 
and feeling are variously refracted as they are conveyed in 
one or in another language. Especially true of language 
in earlier ages, it is likewise true of it in every stage of its 
history. Why is it that a lawyer cannot draw up a will of 
any length the meaning of which is not liable to become the 
subject of litigation? Why is it that the most experienced 
legislators cannot frame statutes free from perplexing and 
mischievous ambiguities ? The defect is not merely in the 
writer, it lies in the very nature of language itself. Words 
are but figures; they speak figuratively ; they are merely 
the rude signs of our facts and notions, not their exact or- 
ganic equivalents. They stand for the blended truths and 
untruths that constitute our limited intellectual heritage. It 
is not to be expected that the facts of the spiritual future 
that were unveiled to prophetic vision could be correctly 
conveyed in human language, any more than the unpictur- 
able conceptions of the philosophic intelligence can be put 
upon canvas by the painter, or chiselled in marble by the 
sculptor. The process of transmission must be conditioned 
by the nature of the medium employed. In brief: the in- 
telligent student of the Bible must bear in mind that it is a 
record—that it is revealed truth x process of transmission, not 
only after it left the hands of the sacred writers, but during 
its composition, and that the conditions of the case forbid us 
from the outset, if we use proper precision, to characterize it 
as composed of infallible or errorless documents, as being or 
expressing absolute truth. 

Passing from these several assumptions, with which the 
scriptures are to be approached, let us notice one phase of the 
subject on which the apostolic writings themselves cast 
a clearer light than would appear from Professor Fox’s dis- 
cussion. He understands it to be “taught in all our Bap- 
tist seminaries that the compilers of the New Testament were 
uninspired men.” I trust that on this point he is mistaken. 
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I should be slow to admit, much slower to teach, that the 
collection and selection of the New Testament Scriptures took 
place without the aid of inspiration. Few traces are left us, 
itis true, of the formation of the canon. It proceeded grad- 
ually, no doubt, but the probability is strong that it was far 
advanced within the apostolic age—that long before the 
Church had been bereft of her inspired teachers, she had 
begun to cherish most of the New Testament writings which 
we now possess, as the authoritative documents of her 
history. 

Now is it not probable that inspiration guided this pro- 
cess? It is to be remembered that the apostles were not the 
only sources of primitive Christian doctrine. The Church, in 
doctrine as in organization, was “ built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets” (Eph. 2:20). The mystery of 
Christ was revealed by the Spirit, Paul tells us, to both 
“apostles and prophets” (Eph. 3:5). Prophets arose in 
the churches generally, it would seem; not only in the large 
churches of Antioch and Corinth, but in the little church of 
Thessalonica within a few months after its foundation. 
These men spake “ through the Spirit.” Through them and 
the apostles was communicated to the Church a far larger 
mass of revealed truth than has come down to us, much of it 
being doubtless of local and temporary significance, not 
especially needed for the Church of future ages. For the 
transmission of what was essential a process of discriminating 
selection was necessary that might well require divine guid- 
ance. There is certainly a probability that the instruction 
and oversight of these inspired teachers extended, especially 
in the latter part of the first century, to the task of selecting 
and preserving the more important documents in their 
possession. 

But had the apostolic Church no other criterion of inspi- 
ration than the authority of the inspired teachers themselves ? 
Side by side with the prophetic gift was another, the “dis- 
cerning of spirits.’ See 1 Cor. 12:10, where the two are 
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coupled together; also 1 Cor. 14:29, “Let the prophets 
speak by two and by three, and let the other discern,” or 
‘discriminate ;” 1 Thess. 5:19—21, “‘ Quench not the Spirit; 
despise not prophesyings; prove all things;” 1 John 4:1, 
“‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but prove the spirits 
whether they are of God: because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world.” 

This supernatural endowment must have been of vast im- 
portance to the early Church. It was the ability not only to 
distinguish true prophets from the false, but in general to dis- 
criminate with holy insight between truth and error. Par- 
ticularly, as would appear from the passages cited from 1 Cor- 
inthians and 1 Thessalonians, the possessor of this function was 
enabled amid the prophetic utterances that abounded in the 
Church to distinguish the essentially divine and true from that 
which was merely personal inference and judgment. This gift 
appears to have had its appropriate (perhaps miraculous) 
attestation, similarly as “the signs of an apostle” accom- 
panied the apostolic functions. 

Thus the Holy Spirit reserved to Himself alone, and con- 
ferred upon no man, not even upon an apostle, the gift of 
universal infallibility, but by an adjustment of varied and 
counteracting forces provided for the education of the Church 
in all necessary truth. ‘He shall guide you,” the Saviour 
has promised (you, in the plural; it is not said each of you) 
“into all the truth.” 

My space will not allow a detailed argument on this 
point. There is, to say the least, a probability that the 
selection, as well as the preservation in collected form, of the 
apostolic writings began long before these supernatural 
powers were withdrawn from the churches. The canon, if not 
completed, was chiefly formed at that period, under the direc- 
tion of men extraordinarily endowed with prophetic and dis- 
criminative intuition. It is by no means to be taken for 
granted that an autograph letter of Peter, or one of Paul’s lost 

letters to the Corinthians, should it be discovered by a Tischen- 
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dorf or Bryennios, would be entitled simply by virtue of its 


authorship to a place in the New Testament Scriptures. In 
the construction of the canon of apostolic writings, as in the 
upbuilding of the apostolic Church, we may trace the work- 
ing of that administering, organizing Spirit who, as the 
apostle Paul reminds us, is the author not of confusion, but 
of order and harmony. 


Wma. ARNOLD STEVENS. 





THE Church of Jesus Christ, early in the second cen- 
tury, found itself in possession of the collection of writings 
called the New Testament. The Canon was then fixed sub- 
stantially as it now appears, and for reasons obvious enough 
to any one who compares the inspired pages with cotempo- 
rary writings. 

At the present time there is no serious dispute that these 
books were the work of their reputed authors. But there is 
a question of great significance and far-reaching importance, 
whether their authors were in any proper sense guided and 
controlled in their work so that they gave us unmistakably 
and infallibly the mind of the Lord; whether the Church 
has been, and is now, right in making these writings the final 
standard of appeal, the arbiter upon all points of doctrine 
and practice. 

If we are to accept these books as the productions of 
honest men who record what they saw as they understood it, 
there is room for endless debate, whether their early training 
and worldly surroundings were such as to qualify them to 
judge accurately and report fairly what they heard and saw. 
For it must be remembered that their record of the life of the 
Lord gives a doctrine as well as a life, and that the events of 
the life are remembered in support of the doctrine. It must 
appear not simply that they reported truthfully, as well as 
honest men could, but that they had a correct understanding 
of their message, and conveyed it accurately to the world. 
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It would be a calamity unspeakable if those who were 
selected for the very purpose of giving their testimony con- 
cerning the Saviour of men had failed rightly to apprehend 
Him, or truthfully to set forth His work. 

It may be well to consider for a moment what we mean 
and claim when we say that the writings of the apostles were 
inspired. There is no need to claim that every incidental 
reference was directly indited by the Holy Spirit. No inspi- 
ration destroys humanity or takes the human element out of 
the Divine Book. All that need be claimed is this, that 
those who wrote the books of the New Testament were di- 
vinely guided in the selection of the events they narrated, 
were led to such accounts as would enable us clearly to un- 
derstand the method of God’s working among men, and that 
in all their references to the work of Christ they were so illu- 
minated and controlled as to be able to give a true, adequate 
and perfect representation of it as it really was, and as God 
meant that it should be understood among men. There is 
no occasion to consider here verbal] theories or moral influ- 
ence. It is enough to know that men with ordinary experi- 
ences, to which they freely refer, so understood and so ex- 
pressed the divine purpose and thought that definitely, 
truthfully, and, while the world stands, their recorded words 
shall give us the mind of God, and settle all questions of 
faith and duty. Anything less than this puts out the light 
that shines from heaven. More than this is not needed. 

Let us note some a priori reasons which not only lead us 
to expect this, but make it incredible that it should be other- 
wise. Assume for a moment that from the beginning of 
man’s sin the purpose of redemption has also existed. The 
Lord and Ruler of the universe has governed and guided the 
progress of the race so as to prepare the world for the mes- 
sage and gift of His Son. The history of the chosen people 
preserves the record of the line in which Messiah shall come 
and enables us to understand how they were prepared for his 
manifestation. It is asking much to expect reasonable men 
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to believe the Almighty would fail to have a true and perfect 
record kept, when the Lord came to His work. Let it be 
granted that he who came as Messiah, was, as believers 
know, the eternal Son of God, then his very presence re- 
quires that t:ose who are with him shall come to a clear un- 
derstanding of his mission and truly present it. Let it be 
remembered that it is a work for men, and that their true 
reception of Him with a faith that is at least intelligent as to 
its real import is essential, so essential that their eternal well- 
being depends upon it, and it is incredible that this should 
not be made known in such a way that error to the true 
hearted would be impossible. Consider that when the Lord 
came he chose the twelve definitely for this very purpose, 
that they might report his work, and you will see that if God 
has anything at all to do with the affairs of men he must give 
to these men such guiding and control that no mistake shall 
come from them. Now, whenever we see a disposition to 
give up the claim of inspiration for the apostles, it is an in- 
ference not far to seek, that somewhere there is a lurking 
doubt whether the whole record be not a fable of men, and 
a disposition to give up everything except its excellent code 
of morals and its fine humanitarianism. 

Twenty-five years ago a gentleman of large experience 
and finest culture, and devoutly a believer, said to me, “I 
see everywhere the signs of a Socinian revival.” The remark 
was called out by the reception given to Taylor Lewis’s Szx 
Days of Creation. Lewis was a man of profound learning, 
who had found it necessary to his peace of mind to know 
that the Bible is from Heaven. He learned the Hebrew, and 
gave years to the patient study of the Book, and came to 
the point to which faithful study of this word always leads 
the earnest and sincere, and he rested in faith, his intellect 
satisfied as well as his heart. His book was simply one of 
the incidental results of his study, and yet in the centres of 
religious and intellectual culture it was received in a way to 
make angels weep. His learning and piety were alike de- 
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tided, and if his critics had been popes, the edition would 
have been burned. 

The underlying spirit of this controversy was far from 
clear to me then, but in the years that have passed since, I 
have discovered that they did not like to bedrawn up so sharply 
and sternly, and commanded in the name of the Lord to hear 
his word, and to find in the book itself its own defence and 
interpretation. There was instant revolt. The Socinian spirit, 
even when concealed from self-observation, is always imbued 
with such an idea of God and man as to make vicarious 
atonement unnecessary and impossible. Many a man goes 
on long, using the old forms of speech and even dogmatic 
statements, when the true meaning and import of them has 
gone utterly from the mind. The fact noted above awakened 
my attention, and again and again I have seen the same thing 
repeated. It has happened, notably with reference to the 
books of Dr. F. W. Upham, 7he Wise Men, Star of the Lord, 
and Thoughts on the Holy Gospels. He, like Lewis, felt the 
need of finding rest in the certainty that God has made himself 
known to us. In these books, the incidental result of many 
years of earnest study, we have a solution of the historical 
doubt, the astronomical doubt, and a marvellous refutation 
of the fragmentary theory of the gospels. They are not re- 
ceived with the contumely that met Dr. Lewis’s books, but 
the Church that needs to be re-assured in regard to the Bible, 
more than anything else in the world, has been busy with 
new theology and destructive criticism, and has left the en- 
emy to devastate the field; and, saddest of all, the very men 
set to hold the defences—the ministers of religion—have been 
among the foremost and readiest to give up all that is dis- 
tinctive and authoritative in the faith. 

This is not departing from the question, for it is necessary 
to understand that the battle is joined here, and there is no 
other point in the whole line that is of the slightest conse- 
quence if we cannot hold clearly and unswervingly, and with 
no misgivings that in the writings of the apostles we have 
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the mind of the Lord, and the ground and justification of our 
hope. We turn, therefore, again to a consideration of some 
of the problems at issue. 

We may notice, first, the ever recurring insinuation that 
the writings of the apostles were incidental, with a temporary 
purpose, and with no thought or expectation that they would 
have use or meaning for others than those to whom they 
were addressed. Says Dr. Upham, “ Surely it was not ‘the 
archangel ruined’ who deluded men into saying that the 
witnesses never thought of putting their witness into writing. 
They must have been fooled by some imp like Caliban.” 
When such an idea is expressed, it is forgotten that Jerusa- 
lem was a city of schools, that the apostles belonged to a 
record-keeping people, who treasured up writings that were 
from before Abraham’s day. The apostles were devout 
worshipers in their synagogues and saw the Scriptures un- 
rolled every Sabbath; nay, might themselves unroll and 
read, if they would. They were called by the Lord, who 
impressed upon them again and again, the fact that the 
great business of their lives was to be his witnesses. They 
were mortal men, and, if possessed of the ordinary intelli- 
gence of common men, must have known that the only way 
to secure the precision and permanency of their testimony 
was to commit it to writing. Instead of believing that they 
had no thought of putting their witness into a permanent 
form, their neglect to do so would show that they were 
wholly unfit for their business and had no comprehension of 
the will of the Lord. Nay, such a hypothesis equally dis- 
credits the Lord, for it would show that, having all the trained 
men of that generation to choose from, he had not sagacity 
to find one man among twelve fit for the purpose. For the 
presence of one man, alive to the importance of a written 
record, would secure it. 

Another thing continually urged to discredit the gospels 
is what men are pleased to call their fragmentary form. This 
taking phrase has deceived many. It has been assumed that 
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the gospels were written with the design to give a somewhat 
complete life of the Lord. Their real purpose was to set 
forth the proof of the resurrection as the final evidence that 
he was truly the Son of God, and this they prove not by 
dwelling on the account of His resurrection, so much as by 
giving such anvarray of his words and deeds as would con- 
vince men that he came from heaven and could not be holden 
of Death. Thus Mark, 7. ¢. Peter opens: ‘“ The beginning of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God ;” and John prac- 
tically closes his book with this declaration of his purpose in 
writing “that ye might believe that Jesus Christ is Son of 
God, and that believing ye might have life through his 
name.” Now to men with such a purpose, such a concep- 
tion of what they had to do, how trivial must appear all events 
purely and only human. It would be of great interest to 
know more of the childhood of Jesus, more of his words 
and daily life in those years of his young manhood. But the 
very statement of such a wish, shows how the gospels would 
be belittled if such temporary records were in the book, to 
cloud the brightness that ever appears in the Christ of God. 
That the apostles never for a moment left the high plane in 
which their thoughts and memories ran, is an undesigned 
proof of their divinely guided intelligence, and their unswerv- 
ing obedience to the monitions of the Holy Spirit. Now, it 
is from this standpoint that we are to look at the record. 
The books are not memorabilia as the story of Socrates, 
they are not biographies like Plutarch’s lives. They are 
simply and only arguments made up with rare skill and 
manifest unity to prove the Thesis, that Jesus Christ, whom 
they knew and loved, was Son of God, and Redeemer of 
men; and they put his words and works together in such a 
way as to leave on the mind of the reader that unless they 
were mistaken in their facts, the Thesis is proved.* 


* For a full discussion of this view, the reader is referred to Dr. Upham’s 
Thoughts on the Holy Gospels. So far as my reading goes, the view is original 
with him, but as stated is true; and if true, it leaves all fragmentary theories to 
take their place with Carlyle’s Dryasdust. 
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The question whether the apostles had any promise of 
divine guidance, and any expectation of it, is often raised, 
but without good reason. It needed not many promises nor 
many repetitions of the same promise to assure them that the 
Holy Spirit would be with, and aid them, in their peculiar 
duty. During their ministry, while the Lord was yet with 
them, he had warned them of the time when they would 
be called to answer before governors and kings, and had 
promised both thoughts and words when the hour should 
come. But in the last recorded interview before his passion, 
the central hour of time, every word came to the hearts of 
disciples with strange power, and nothing could be forgotten 
that then was spoken. After assuaging their sorrow for the 
coming separation, he emphasized to them again the service 
to which they were called, and again and again assured them 
of the coming and aid of the Holy Spirit, who would take 
of the things that belonged to Him, and show them to dis- 
ciples; who would bring all things to their remembrance, so 
certifying to their own consciousness that no misunderstand- 
ing or forgetfulness should impair their testimony. Surely, 
if we think what they had to do, we shall see how needful 
was the fulfilment of this promise, and none felt this more 
than they themselves. ‘It was not in the power of the 
children of men rightly to apprehend and truly to describe 
the Son of God. Inthe holy gospels the promise was ful- 
filled in the selection his evangelists made from all the Lord 
said and did.” Itis a sufficient ground for belief in their 
inspiration, if there were no other, ‘that their portraiture 
of the Son of Man and Son of God has in each of their 
gospels, and in the four gospels taken together, a harmony 
and completeness that is beyond the possibilities of human 
genesis.” 

There are some of the spoken discourses of which the 
same might be affirmed. The apostles waited in Jerusalem 
for the special inspiration promised, before they could publicly 
begin the appointed work. Even Peter, prompt by nature 
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even to rashness, held his peace. But when he knew by the 
manifest power of God on the day of Pentecost that the prom- 
ise was fulfilled, he then preached the first gospel sermon 
ever heard, in which from an inspired man to men convicted 
of sin, God’s plan and promise of mercy became clearly 
known. It is doubtful if ever a man since the creation was in 
so important and critical a position as Peter in that hour. As 
the gospel then was declared, so it must be through the gener- 
ations. He bound the church and the world to his conception 
of Christ and his work. No one could ever admit that the 
appointed and delegated disciple made a mistake. If he 
failed, who could be trusted to do this? 

It may not be wise to make a complete separation 
between words written and spoken; there can be no doubt 
that the apostles agreed together both as to the form and 
facts of the oral gospel which all were to declare. The agree- 
ment in the synoptical gospels extending not only to the 
parables and miracles, but even to forms of speech, is evi- 
dence that the selection of events was known to all, though 
the writing of the story was committed at first to two: Mat- 
thew and John. But in the proclamation of the gospel by 
each one, after the concurrence of them all in the form and 
substance of the message, there is no doubt that their spoken 
words had the same authority as their written words. 

Nor should we forget the unity of the New Testament 
throughout in its presentation of the character, work, and 
design of our Lord in his life and death. Vainly have I sought 
for the evidence of Pauline and Petrine parties discovered by 
German critics. Divine compassion, human guilt, a suffering 
Saviour, bringing pardon and life—these are the doctrines 
that appear everywhere, with an emphasis and clearness that 
show how perfectly they were agreed in respect to the sub- 
stance of the gospel. Peter did not discover any error in 
Paul, nor charge mistaken ideas growing out of Jewish train- 
ing, and misapplied conceptions of the meaning of Jewish 
sacrifices. If in any epistles there are mistakes on this point, 
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they appear equally in the words of Christ himself at the 
supper when he declares that his blood was shed for the re- 
mission of sins. No one can strike at the apostles’ doctrine 
in the epistles, without in reality repudiating the Lord him- 
self, whose teaching alone they profess to accept. 

In seeking to establish the reality of the inspiration of the 
Book, it- is well always to remember its grand purpose. 
Revelation is not often prediction, and prediction itself is 
preliminary to revelation. The Divine revelation is the 
Divine Revealer, Yahveh, God speaking in the word-place 
of the Tabernacle, God speaking still and revealing himself in 
Jesus Christ, tabernacled in the flesh. He is the revelation 
of God. No man knows the Father until the Son reveals 
him. This is the purpose of the Book, to show how the 
world was led up to the hour of his forthcoming from the 
Father, which is the work of the Old Testament, to show Him 
and His work to men, especially in its practical bearings, as 
meeting their needs and responding to their cry, which is the 
work of the New Testament. It would be easier to believe 
that he never was here, or that the Holy Spirit never came 
to open men’s hearts to receive him, than to believe for a 
moment that the men chosen to be his witnesses did not 
receive the earliest and most complete assistance they could 
have ; so that for all coming ages, and amid all the changes 
that come to the race, there could evermore be an appeal to 
this word, as the arbiter of all opinions and the rule of all 
duty—the vivid, full, changeless expression of the meaning 
and result of the Lord’s coming, fresh and full from the Great 


God, through the men ordained. 
ALFRED OWEN. 
Denison University. 
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V. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 


THE FUTURE OF THE REVIEW. 


The Editors wish gratefully to acknowledge the many assurances of 
sympathy and support in their work that they have received from their 
brethren in all parts of theland. These assurances have been so numer- 
ous that it has been impossible to reply to them all in the usual manner, 
and we hope that this general acknowledgment will be accepted in lieu 
of a personal letter. The promises of co-operation from a large num- 
ber of the ablest men of the denomination have been so prompt and 
hearty that we are warranted in saying that the REVIEW ought to be 
equal in quality to any periodical of itsclass. If the assurances received 
mean what they seem to mean, and to doubt this would be ungracious, the 
financial success of the REVIEW will also be certain. May we venture, 
however, in this connection, a gentle hint to those who have encouraged 
us with words of this kindly nature? Nothing would be so practical a 
form of encouragement as the sending by each of our present readers of 
one or two names to be added to our subscription list. The quality of 
a Review will necessarily depend very largely on the support it receives. 
We cannot carry out plans that have been formed, even with a very 
modest compensation to contributors, unless there shall be a sub- 
stantial addition to our subscription list during 1886. We have thought 
it best to take our friends into our confidence to this extent. And while 
we are in a confidential mood it may be as well to say a word on another 
matter concerning the future, about which friends have written us letters 
to which no individual answer can well be made. 

T he article of the Rev. Norman Fox, on ‘‘ The Inspiration of the Apos- 
tles in Speaking and in, Writing,” has aroused much interest and pro- 
voked much discussion. It was foreseen that such would inevitably be the 
case. The thesison which the article was founded is one to which no special 
objection would be made by most of those who hold strenuously the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. The inferences drawn from 
this thesis and enforced with so much ingenuity, are quite another 
thing. Some of these must be considered objectionable in a very high 
degree by all who hold that the Scriptures are anauthoritative revelation 
of God’s will, and therefore infallible as a rule of faith and practice. Of 
this fact the contributions to the ‘‘ Symposium” in the present number 
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are a sufficient witness. Nosuch deliverance on the question of Inspira- 
tion has ever been made by an equal number of representative Baptists. 
The views expressed may be taken to be those of the denomination as a 
whole. Not one of the writers subscribes to any inference from the 
thesis that is incompatible with the acceptance of the Scriptures as 
authorative and infallible. Nor will this REVIEW ever be found to give 
an uncertain sound on thesubject. That the writers of both the Old and 
the New Testaments were specially guided by God, in oral and written 
utterance alike, when the object of that utterance was the impartation to 
others of a divine message committed to them, we hold to be the best 
attested fact ofour religion. That the writers were infallible in judgment, 
that they were sinless in conduct, that their peculiar personal idiosyncrasies 
do not appear in their writings, would be claimed by very few if by any. 
That the message they delivered is subject to error will be admitted by 
as few. More than this acceptance of the teaching of Scripture as having 
divine authority, need not be required of anybody as a test of orthodoxy. 

There is no peculiar sacredness in the various theories of inspiration 
that are held among us. They are all of them nothing more than the 
attempts of men fallible like ourselves, of men more or less limited in 
knowledge, to adjust the fact of inspiration to psychological phenomena 
and theological systems. No Baptist, certainly, believes in the authority 
of any man to impose an extra-scriptural theory on him, no matter how 
venerable with age it may be, no matter by how many persons it may be 
held. We stand by the Scriptures as the message of God to man, but 
we may respectfully decline to accept the theory propounded by Professor 
This or Doctor That to account for the rationale of their origin. And 
if any one chooses to avail himself of the right to reject any such theory, 
we deny the authority of anybody to pronounce him a heretic or to make 
the acceptance of any given theory a test of orthodoxy. Agreement as 
to the theory of Inspiration there never has been and probably never will 
be; agreement as to the fact that the Scriptures are inspired there always 
has been and always will be among the great body of Christians. 

It is the belief of the Editors that nothing but good can come of this 
discussion of the doctrine of Inspiration. If there are differences of 
opinion among us, nothing can possibly be gained by shutting our eyes 
and pretending that they do not exist. We announced, in beginning 
our work, that considerable freedom of discussion would be permitted to 
contributors. We believe this to be the true policy of a periodical like 
this. A Quarterly Review is not intended for babes, but for thinking 
men. It does not gointo the family to be read indiscriminately by old 
and young, like a religious newspaper. It may therefore admit dis- 
cussions that would be inappropriate in the columns of our weekly 
papers, and may treat topics that the pulpit cannot approach. Ifa 
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Review has any mission, it is this of free discussion of topics of current 
interest from many different points of view. And it is inevitable in free 
discussion that something should now and then be said which some will 
think erroneous, if not dangerous heresy. Nevertheless, we do not 
believe that any reader need have the least fear that the outcome of free 
discussion will be anything else than the advancement of the truth. 
Error may need to be bolstered, to be coddled, to be protected from 
inquiry; truth asks nothing better than a fair field and no favor. 

In accordance with this theory of the proper conduct of a religious 
periodical, the Editors have made and are making arrangements for the 
free and full discussion of a number of important topics in the course of 
the year. This discussion may not always take the ‘‘Symposium ” 
form; for the sake of variety a debate between two disputants maybe 
sometimes preferable to a more general discussion. It will be our 
object in these discussions to see that the different views held among us 
are heard in the person of competent advocates. Among questions 
that urgently call for such treatment as this are: the proper observance 
of the Lord’s day and how it is to be secured; the repression of the 
liquor traffic; the true cure for pauperism; the reformation of criminals 
in our prisons; the relations of capital and labor; the evangelization of 
the great class of the unchurched. These are living questions that press 
upon us for solution. They are types of a large number of subjects 
that may be appropriately and profitably discussed in the pages of a 
Review like this. We would not be suspected of disparaging system- 
atic theology, but we venture to say that no disputed question of dogmat- 
ics has so vital a relation to the life of the Christian man as any one 
of the topics we have mentioned. Many of these subjects have been 
under discussion for years; like the poor, we have them always with us. 
Yet the last word has by no means been said on any one of them, nor 
the best word that can be said. They are living questions in the truest 
of all senses, in that they involve questions of conscience which every 
one of us must decide for himself from day to day. But there isa 
deplorable lack of clear thinking and of intelligent action on these prac- 
tical problems. We decide each case as it arises, according to the 
feeling of the moment; with a sincere desire, it is to be hoped, to decide 
according to the mind of Christ, but with little reference of the particu- 
lar circumstances to general principles. Hence our action is erratic, 
inconsistent, a puzzle to ourselves and a stumbling-block to others. 
There is room for much to be done in the way of clarifying our ideas 
and systematizing our conduct with reference to problems on whose 
practical importance we are all agreed, but on whose right solution we 
are so widely at variance. If unity is possible, it is only by the way of 
fraternal, frank and full discussion of principles, stripped of personalities 
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and free from the odium theologicum, of which so much is said by the 
outside world. 

Baptists have great reason to thank God that they have been blessed 
above most other religious bodies with substantial unity in the faith. 
Without Pope to speak ex cathedra on questions of faith and morals, 
without Synods or Presbyteries to try heretics, without Bishops to 
enforce outward conformity, they have exhibited and still exhibit a 
remarkable solidarity in the faith. To this result nothing has contribu- 
ted so much as the liberty that has been claimed by them for each 
believer to interpret the Scriptures for himself. Opponents have 
always feared that this liberty would degenerate into license, that 
private interpretation would be followed by all manner of heresies. In 
practice freedom has been a conservative, not a disintegrating force. 
The history of Baptiststhus far has been a wonderful commentary on the 
text, ‘‘ If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching.” 
Such, we are persuaded, it will continue to be. If anything could make 
it otherwise, it would be that spirit that seeks to repress the utterance of 
any views of the Scriptures that are supposed to be not in accordance 
with what has been traditionally received among us. With such a policy 
of repression we shall have no part or lot. 


THE BAPTIST CONGRESS. 


Is the Baptist Congress to become a permanent institution? To this 
question several facts suggest an affirmative answer. In all the recent 
discussions of the General Committee no suggestions regarding its dis- 
continuance were at any time made. Many plans were laid, and many 
purposes were expressed for giving the Congress greater efficiency and 
value. At former meetings of the General Committee many times the 
question of continuance was discussed. In this particular the sessions 
of the Committee during the last Congress differed widely from all for- 
mer occasions. 

Again, the sphere of its influence is greatly widened, and the pur- 
pose of its organization is better understood. It was often doubted 
whether there was a place in our denominational activities for gather- 
ings of this sort. We now have many public meetings. In addition to 
ministers’ Conferences, we have our Associational gatherings, our State 
Conventions, and our great National Anniversaries. It was often af- 
firmed at the outset that we do not need, as do some other bodies of 
Christians, a conference of this kind. But after holding four annual 
meetings, the place of the Congress has become comparatively well 
defined. Inno other denominational gathering is there much oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of great living questions abou: which different 
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opinions are held. Other meetings must be controlled by the officers 
of the societies under whose auspices they are held; they must be kept 
to the purposes of their respective organizations. There is, further- 
more, in all these meetings much routine business to be done; as a 
result all the sessions are greatly hurried. Time for extendedand intel- 
ligent discussion is scarcely possible, and even were time at our dis- 
posal such discussion would not always be pertinent to the main objects 
for which we assemble. In this Congress men speak not as representa- 
tives of any church ordenominational organization ; they are themselves 
alone responsible for their opinions. No resolutions are passed; and 
no business is transacted in the public assembly; a free expression of 
opinion, always within the limits of Christian courtesy, is not only per- 
missible but it is earnestly invited. In a denomination so large as ours 
there will necessarily be various shades of opinion regarding great de- 
nominational questions, and it is proper that these should be discussed. 
In this Congress an opportunity for such discussion is afforded. The 
sphere and purpose of the Congress are thus better understood, and 
will be better appreciated as the number of sessions multiply. 

It has been said that this Congress can never attract large audiences. 
Of this we are not sure. Asa general rule the larger the city in which 
such meetings are held, the smaller the audience. Taking everything 
into account, it will be admitted that the audiences at the last sessions 
were respectable in size and weighty in character. If future sessions 
are held in smaller cities, it is certain that the audiences will be suffici- 
ently large to fill any one of our churches. But whether the audiences 
shall be great in numbers or not, we may be sure they will be composed 
mainly of our most thoughtful pastors and laymen. In these meetings 
much will be done towards forming opinions, and practical results will 
certainly follow in church work. 

We need to make improvements in these meetings. The sugges- 
tions of Dr. Armitage at the last session were valuable and timely. The 
programme ought to be prepared from three to six months before the 
date of meeting. This would enable all who expect to participate in 
discussion to inform themselves fully regarding the subjects which shall 
come under review. If this way the so-called extempore addresses would 
be more intelligent and stimulating. Another suggestion made also 
by him is of value: a place ought to be given to women in these 
discussions. The great subjects connected with the education of 
women, with Home and Foreign missionary work by and for 
women, with work by and for women in our ch. :ches, ought 
to be discussed at these meetings by women themselves. There 
is an immense amount of latent power in our churches; this is 
true equally in regard to men and women. This power ought to be 
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developed. It can be developed. No better opportunity is to-day 
afforded for its development than in this Baptist Congress. The 
Committee having in charge the preparation of the programme for next 
year ought to give much attention to the importance of calling out our 
able laymen and our competent women in the discussion of great living 
topics. They doubtless are disposed soto do. We ought to havea 
meeting next year which shall be a great -educational force in our de- 
nomination, and for the Christian public at large. One of the best re- 
sults of such meetings is the self-discipline which they make neces- 
sary and possible. Views expressed by one brother may be sharply 
antagonized by another. Both men learn the value of self-control ; 
both learn the possibility of differing widely in opinion without disturb- 
ing each other’s kindly feelings. In the Congress of another denomin- 
ation the value of this discipline has often been finely illustrated. Ona 
recent occasion, however, the lamentable results of its absence were seen. 
We may learn both from the excellences and imperfections of our breth- 
ren in this respect. We must learn to give and receive criticism in a 
courteous and Christian spirit. Great possibilities are before us. Asa 
people we are but beginning to learn the greatness of our resources and 
the grandeur of our possibilities. Let us gird ourselves for our work. 
Let us take inspiration from past successes and go forward to nobler 
achievements. 


THE HOPEFUL TENDENCY. 


It is possible to be unduly optimistic in our Christian thought and 
effort. It is equally possible, and far more reprehensible, to be unduly 
pessimistic. Those who look only at certain tendencies in social and 
religious life are disposed to take gloomy views. Those who, with 
clearer and broader vision, take in all the tendencies of the day, become 
both more just and at the same time more hopeful. The recent revival 
efforts in New York, known as ‘‘ The Advent Mission,” reveal a hopeful 
characteristic of ourreligious life. The whole drift to-day isin the direction 
of reaching the non-church-going people with the blessed influences of the 
gospel. The best thought among many of the most devoted members 
of our churches is along the line of the life of Him who came into the 
world ‘‘ to seek and to save that which was lost,” and who ‘‘ wentabout 
doing good.” It is utterly misleading and false to say to-day that the 
churches are growing away from the poor, that they are for the rich. 
The opposite is the fact. Some of the finest churches have the warm- 
est welcome for the poor. The best of everything, it is coming to be 
understood, is for those who need it most. 

The most striking recent illustration of this tendency is the revival 
work to which we have referred. We maycall it the ‘‘ Advent Mission,” 
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but it is simply what has been known in certain sections of the country 
as a meeting of days, or a protracted meeting, or, in many parts of 
the country, as revival services. It is not a little remarkable that the 
stately and conservative Episcopal Church should be a leader in this 
direction. No church has so strongly and unyieldingly set its face 
against the preaching of the gospel to the masses, outside of the regular 
churches and apart from the established ritual. It was this inertia of 
conservatism that compelled the second Protestant Reformation to be- 
come a separate movement. The Wesleys and Whitefield, the leaders 
of the great Methodist revival, never intended to break with the 
Church of England. It was only the continued antagonism of the 
Church that compelled Methodism to become a separate organization. 
The Church by her action thrust out from her membership its most 
spiritual element, doing itself a greater injury than its worst foe could 
have planned. And now, after a lapse of a century and a half, we find 
the Church practically acknowledging its error, by adopting precisely 
those evangelical methods for which Wesley was condemned. 
It is also noticeable that all branches of the Episcopal Church, the 
high, the low, the broad, united in the common movement. Each 
branch selected missioners in sympathy with its own life, and they con- 
ducted the services to a considerable extent along its own lines. Much 
evangelical truth wasearnestly preached. Some of these revival preachers 
happily showed that they were much more anxious to preach the pure 
and simple gospel than to exalt the peculiar rites of their own Church. 
In many instances, the forms of service used in the Episcopal Church 
were greatly abbreviated ; and at the close of thesermons the preachers laid 
aside their gowns and passed through the aisles personally exhorting men 
and women to be reconciled to God. The methods of Moody, of Earle, 
of Pratt, and other well-known revivalists, were freely adopted, and the 
peculiarities of the Episcopal Church were largely discarded. The special 
services now holding in many Presbyterian, Baptist, Dutch Reformed, and 
other churches have manifested the same aggressive and evangelical ten- 
dency. It was not a little remarkable to see during the advent services 
Episcopal churches aclvertising the services by placards on churches, in 
the elevated railroad stations, and reaching the climax when they sent 
men through the streets ‘‘ sandwiched ” between boards containing an- 
nouncements of special meetings. Had some of us done these things 
even a year ago, we would have greatly shocked even aggressive Baptists; 
now it will be quite proper after such examples have been given. Now 
it is fashionable. 

Along the same line is the general adaptation of the Sunday evening 
service to aggressive and evangelical work. The sermon is reduced in 
length and simplified in thought and speech. Much music of a stirring 
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and heart-reaching character is introduced; after-services are held at 
which the methods generally practised in special revival seasons are 
adopted, and, in many instances, conspicuous announcement is made 
that all the pews are free. All these indications are extremely encour- 
aging to religious workers; they are a long step away from and in ad- 
vanced of what may be called the ‘‘ Hippodrome method.” The idea 
at one time seemed to possess the minds of religious workers, that no 
aggressive Christian work could be done in connection with church ser- 
vices. For efforts of this kind, it was thought that we must go to halls, 
to tents, to hippodromes, to something outside of and somewhat in op- 
position to regular church work. That day has happily gone by. Even 
Mr. Moody seems to have reached the conclusion that there is ‘‘ a more 
excellent way.” The present tendency is the more excellent way. It is 
recognized now that all our church services ought to be evangelistic, 
that souls may be converted within the walls of our churches, and be- 
lievers trained to higherusefulness. The various denominations are draw- 
ing toward another, not perhaps so much in formulated statements of 
doctrine, as in methods of practical work and forms of public service. 
There are even high church Episcopal chapels in this city in some of 
whose services there is not a hint of Episcopal forms. They are as free as 
Methodist or Baptist services; but after persons are converted in them 
they are taken to the home church, where they become familiar with 
Episcopal forms of worship. Churches which have been trained outside 
of liturgies—using that word in its limited and technical sense-—show a 
desire for more formal modes of worship. Churches that have been 
trained in the use of these formal modes, show a desire in some of their 
services, to dispense with the more elaborate forms. We cannot but 
believe that out of these tendencies good will emerge alike to both par- 



























ties. We must welcome all who are laboring for men, and all methods a 
which prove successful. The only rivalry justifiable in the church of y 
God is the ambition to be first in winning lost men to purity, to right- oe 
eousness, to heaven. Let denominations thus provoke cone another to ag 






love and good work, and let all workers take courage. Never were the 
activities of Christian men more numerous, more practical, and more 
blessed than at this hour. Away with the miserable, pessimistic and false 
idea that this world belongs to Satan, and that it is daily growing worse. 
Christ is enthroned to-day in the hearts of His people ; His hand is on 
the helm of the universe; His wisdom controls; His love inspires the 
activities of the church ; and to His name shall be the glory. 













LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROBINSON. 


We cheerfully insert the following letter, which sufficiently explains 
itself, premising only that in the statement made we used the best infor- 
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mation at our command, and that as it had been widely published and 
not contradicted by any officer of Brown University, we not unnaturally 
supposed ourselves warranted in accepting it as accurate: 


Editors of the Baptist Review: 


In the ‘* Editorial Department ” of your October number, under ‘‘ Electives 
in the College Course,” after referring to the recent changes at Harvard and 
Yale, you say: ‘* And now Brown, the oldest of our Baptist institutions, follows 
in the same direction, though with cautious steps at a long distance from the 
leader.’’ This statement, like many similar ones elsewhere made, doubtless had 
its origin in certain communications in the newspapers from a Providence letter- 
writer, who, in attempting, with the best of intentions, to give some account of 
the contents of the last annual report of the president of the University to its 
Fellows and Trustees, unfortunately gave the public a wrong impression. The 
truth is, that a limited number of electives have for many years been allowed at 
Brown, to its Junior and Senior classes. In 1876, however, comprehensive 
changes were made in all the courses of study, and the number of electives was. 
largely increased. The changes recently made have consisted only of such modi- 
fications of what was introduced in 1876 as experience had shown to be desirable. 
As respects the courses of study for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the recent 
changes, in both required and elective studies, have been comparatively slight; 
but as respects the courses offered to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy, the changes have been more considerable, yet in no sense radical; they 
have simply been modifications of what had already had fair trial. The only im- 
portant changes that have recently been made at Brown pertain to the distribu- 
tion of honors at graduation, the old method of distinguishing in honors by 
assignment of parts at commencement having been abandoned and a new plan 
adopted, a change made necessary by the gradually developed influence of the 
system of electives adopted nine years ago. The public have been led to regard 
this latter change as only apart of some recent and great * revolution” in our 
courses of study, all of which is a mistake, and a great mistake. But in all its 
changes Brown has ‘ followed” no “leader.” In fact, it is well known that 
the elective systems adopted by Harvard, and more recently by Yale, had their 
origin at Brown under the administration of Dr. Wayland more than thirty years 
ago. 

E. G. ROBINSON. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, Dec. 19, 1885. 
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VI. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A SERMON? 


In the brief limits of the present article I can give only a few sug- 
gestions on a single point, but it is a point, I am persuaded, of the 
greatest importance to ministers and to the public. 

Soon after entering the ministry I heard a very powerful and elo- 
quent sermon on the responsibilities of parents who were rearing chil- 
dren in the midst of the corruptions of a great city. It seemed to me 
a grand sermon, brilliant, full of far-reaching thought and of wise sug- 
gestions. It was evidently the product of clear and vigorous thinking 
and of profound scholarship. The congregation were delighted, while 
I was quite carried away. O, if I could ever live to preach like that! 
As we passed out of the church a young man remarked very enthusias- 
tically to a gray-headed woman, ‘‘Was not that a grand sermon ?” 
With a slow shake of the head she answered: ‘‘It was brilliant, beau- 
tiful, eloquent, full of deep thought, and every word was true and 
valuable, but it was not a sermon at all, because there was no God in it.” 

As I thought over the thrilling words I had heard, I saw that wheth- 
er the old woman was right or wrong in her idea of what was necessary 
to constitute a sermon, she was correct in saying that there was nothing 
about God in the one to which we had just listened. And it seemed 
strange that so pious and devout a man as 1 knew that preacher to be 
could have preached so vigorous a sermon on that subject and yet said 
nothing about God. The responsibility of parents to Him and the 
impossibility of rearing their children to noble manhood and woman- 
hood without His aid, were thoughts which should have been made 
prominent throughout the entire discourse. 

Whatever else a sermon should be, it should be filled with God. 
It is only as His ambassadors that we have authority to speak to the 
people. It is God’s word we are to preach to His creatures. Their 
great sin is forgetting Him and disobeying Him. To make them feel 
His presence and their responsibility to Him, to show them His char- 
acter and their guilt against Him, and to win them to repentance, faith, 
love, obedience to Him—this is the work to which as preachers we are 
called. Whenever ministers preach sermons in which nothing, or very 
little, is said of God we will find men denying most freely the existence 
of a personal God. 
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The best way to meet the materialistic tendencies of the time is for 
pastors to set God continually before the people. No matter what is 
the topic discussed nor what is the duty enforced, the thought of God’s 
presence and man’s responsibility to Him should be the background. 
If we are urging our hearers to speak the truth every man to his neigh- 
bor, the motive most earnestly, though not necessarily at greatest length, 
pressed upon them should be that God is truth and has forbidden us 
to be guilty of falsehood. 

The central theme of our preaching must be God as manifested in 
Jesus Christ, but even in Christ and Him crucified must God be all 
in all. The apostle sounds the keynote of all gospel preaching when 
he says: ‘‘ But all things are of God who reconciled us to Himself 
through Christ and gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation: to wit 
that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not reckon- 
ing unto them their trespasses.” ~ 

I once heard from a minister whom I know to be as sound in the 
faith as he is able in the pulpit a beautiful and touching sermon on Je- 
sus in Gethsemane, in which God was left out entirely, except that the 
preacher did say casually ‘‘God sent an angel to strengthen the Sav- 
iour.” There was not in the entire discourse a sentence which a Uni- 
tarian might not have spoken. Brethren, put God in your sermons. 

T. T. EATON. 

Louisville, Ky. 


THE LORD’S BEATITUDES. 
Matt. v. 1-12. 

Introduction. In the first creation the highest product is man; in 
the new creation, it is character. The purpose of nature is man; of 
revelation, character. The one is produced by God’s physical power ; 
the other by His grace. Therefore, the word of God finds its highest 
expression in character. Therefore the living Word first opens his 
mouth to set forth the highest conception of character. 

Theme; Zhe Lord’s Beatitudes an Outline of the Ideal Character. 

I. They portray the character which Jesus had found in the Old 
Testament. As God-man he studied the Scriptures and grew in wisdom. 

1. In principle he had found the elements of the Beatitudes in the 
Old Testament. He selected the scattered gems and wreathed them 
into a coronet. Isa. lvii. 15; Eccl. vii. 2; Ps. xxxvii. 11; Ps. xix. 10; 
xlii. 1. 2; Ps. xviii. 25; Ps. xxiv. 3. 4; Ps. xxxiv. 14 and Prov. xii. 20; 
Ps. lvi. 4. 

2. In biography and incident also, Job, for mourning comforted ; 
Joseph, for meekness rewarded; Daniel, for the passion for righteous- 
ness satisfied; David for mercy towards Saul, and mercy from God in 
his sin; Enoch, for the pure in heart seeing God; Abraham toward 
Lot, and Isaac toward the Philistines as peace-makers; multitudes, for 
poverty of spirit and for persecution. 
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We do not thus disparage the originality of Jesus; for it is the high- 
est originality to give a new meaning and force to old ideas. 

II. They portray the character of Jesus himself. Those who heard 
him knew that he embodied livingly what he expressed. 

1. During his early life. He gives here a picture from his own hand 
of what he had been in his home at Nazareth. John, who had known 
him from childhood, characterized him as the Lamb of God. 

2. During his public life. A wonderful union of meekness with 
majesty. 

3. On the cross. There he exhibited meekness, mercifulness, the 
peace-making spirit, purity of heart, etc. 

Thus the Beatitudes are a history of his life; beginning in poverty 
of spirit, in his humiliation, advancing in all these graces, ending in 
persecution and death. 

III. They present the ideal for all Christian being and living. 

i. For this life. 

Objection ; these are feminine virtues. But maz is born of a woman. 
Call them not feminine, but rather mother virtues; mother of true manli- 
ness. The noblest type of man is that of nature’s wild-beast quality 
subdued by grace; as Saul of Tarsus. The meek conquer the world, 
and they that are filled with righteousness are mighty. 

2. For the life to come. 

(a). They picture the society of Heaven. 

(6). They picture the saint, the believer glorified. ‘*‘We shall be 
like Him.” 

Application; Let us put on these graces. 

1. To be heirs of heaven. A distaste for the lowly virtues is a sign 
of the earthy and sinful nature. Man must be converted and become as 
a little child, in order that he may see the kingdom of heaven. 

2. To grow in likeness to Christ. These show the mind that was 
in Christ Jesus; the spirit of the cross. Let us purify ourselves as he is 


pure. 
A. J. SAGE. 


Morgan Park Theological Seminary. 


A THANKSGIVING SERMON. 
Mark 8.6. He took the seven loaves and gave thanks. 

IT was on the summit of a hill overlooking the Eastern shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. What a scene for an artist: the wondering but obe- 
dient throngs seated in groups; around them the rolling hills; beneath 
and stretching far the blue waters of the lake; all eyes fixed on one 
person, and he the marvelous Man of Nazareth! He holdsin his hands 
the ittle pile of barley cakes and the fishes, and looking up to heaven, 
keeps them waiting a moment while he gives thanks. He did this 

1. Notwithstanding his miraculous resources. He had just done 
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many mighty works. He was about to multiply this food for four 
thousand men. Yet he would lead them in a grateful acknowledgment 
of their dependence on Providence. Was not this because he would be 
our Pattern in all things? Forthe same reason, in the great temptation 
in the wilderness he refused to make the stones bread to relieve his 
hunger. If he who healed the sick and raised the dead lifted his voice 
in thanksgiving, how profound is our dependence, how great should be 
our gratitude ! 

2. Though the loaves and fishes had been brought to him by thers. 
Because friends have given or others have wrought for us good things 
we are no less dependent on God. He has his indirect as well as his 
direct ways of giving. And if you say, Christ’s prayer referred also to 
all the food that would result from his miracle, then it was a suggestion 
to them that their thanks should not stop even with himself. If he, 
mighty worker though he was, would not in his humiliation intercept 
the heavenward flight of their thanksgiving, then neither our friends 
nor any other second causes should intercept ours. 

3. Though the multitude before him, and himself too, had many great 
difficulties and trials. He was about the only one who had compassion 
on the multitude. Theirs was ahardlot. They were ‘‘ as sheep having 
no shepherd,” burdened, oppressed. Should they thank God for just 
one good meal? They would be hungry again to-morrow. But how well 
he teaches them and us all that, whatever goes hard, we should be 
thankful for what we have. Ah, we always have more to be thankful 
for than we realize. Tempted to murmur, think of Him, who, though 
emphatically ‘‘a man of sorrow and acquainted with grief,” taught that 
down-trodden multitude to give thanks ! 

4. Although this after all was no sumptuous meal. All had enough, 
but it was only barley bread and fish, the food of the poor. Jesus 
teaches them to be grateful for even the satisfaction of Aunger. Think 
of this as you sit down to your bountiful tables! What even temporal 
comforts has that Christianity he founded brought to you? Alas, that 
the very constancy and number of our blessings should clog and stifle 
our devotion ! 

5. Although he had given thanks for food before. Recall the former 
miracle of loaves and his prayer then. He did it again at Emmaus. 
Again when he instituted the Lord’s Supper, which is to commemorate 
his death till he come. The truly devout must express gratitude 
repeatedly. One avowal suffices not. Daily mercies prompt to daily 
praise. 

6. Although he was the Sinless one. He alone of all men was worthy 
of the Father’s providential care and blessing. How much more then 
does it become us sinners to give thanks. Measure your obligations 
more by the zero of your deserts and less by the false standard of your 
desires ! 
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From the whole subject learn 

1. How appropriate the duty of giving thanks at meals! The great 
Exemplar did it. Any Christian man who has a tongue can say 
‘‘ Father, we thank thee.” There is a blessing in the practice for any 
household. 

2. How intimately associated is thankfulness with all growth of 
character / Jesus the holiest was also the most thankful. If you would 
cultivate holiness cherish the grateful spirit. The opposite, Paul 
reminds us, is the beginning of departure from God. 

Finally: how intimately also is it associated with beneficence! It 
was when the Lord’s heart overflowed with compassion for the multitude 
and his hands were about to overflow with bounty to supply their wants, 
that his lips also overflowed with thanks. Are there no poor and needy 
around you to whom your abundance and gratitude to-day may bring 
relief? Remember, ‘‘he gave the loaves to his disciples, and the 


disciples to the multitude.” 
H. F. COLsy. 


Dayton, O. 


JESUS MARVELLING AT FAITH. 
Matthew, 8: 10. ‘‘ When Fesus heard it he marvelled.” 


A centurion, an officer in the Roman army, came to Jesus with a 
declaration in which lay delicately couched a most earnest entreaty : 
‘Lord, my servant lieth at home, sick of the palsy, grievously tor- 
mented.” His faith had apprehended the power and willingness of 
Jesus to heal the sick. 

When Jesus answered him: ‘‘I will come and heal him,” the centu- 
rion replied: ‘‘I am not worthy that thou shouldst come under my 
roof.” His faith had apprehended the exalted, the sacred, even the su- 
preme majesty of Jesus. 

The centurion adds: ‘‘ Only say the word, and my servant shall be 
healed. For I also am a man under authority, having under myself 
soldiers: and I say to this one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it.” 
He has apprehended the absolute authority of Jesus over being and life, 
and his ability to speak the creative word. 

This was faith; faith so genuine and great, that Jesus marvelled at it. 

If we will diligently study this story, the nature of faith will disclose 
itselfto us wondrously. Men say, with the air of philosophers and oracles: 
‘* Man is not responsible for his beliefs; convince him of the truth of 
a thing, he will be compelled to believe it: faith is the necessary and 
passive assent of the soul to what has been conclusively proved.” 

We need make no requisition upon philosophy and logic for the ref- 
utation of these statements. The centurion of Capernaum has already 
refuted them. He has made it plain for all time that individuality ex- 
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presses itself in faith, that faith is volitional, that it is adventurous, that 
it has capacity of insight, that it is a discoverer, that it quivers with 
energy. 

As Jesus, the Galilean peasant, was in Capernaum, so is he in the 
world. He iswhat he is. He discloses himself to men, but not wholly. 
He gives sufficient hints and suggestions of what he is. He places 
himself where he may be found, and sends forth voices and flashes of 
light for the guiding of men to himself. He refuses to compel the faith 
of men by an overpowering demonstration of himself: rather he gives 
opportunity to faith to seek him, to find him, to understand him, to ap- 
propriate him. In this way he puts responsibility upon faith, stimulates 
it to adventure and discovery, educates it, invigorates it. 

There were in Capernaum a hundred men who needed Jesus quite as 
much as the centurion needed him, and to whom he had revealed him- 
self quite as fully as he revealed himself to the centurion. Yet, while 
the one man believed, the hundred men disbelieved. : 

What right then have we to say that we are not responsible for our 
beliefs? that faith is involuntary assent to sufficient evidence and conclu- 
sive demonstration? Evidence and demonstration do not alone account 
for faith: in man himself must be found, in large measure, its explana- 
tion. A man who is true-hearted, who improves his opportunities, who 
makes the most of his faculties, who follows the glimmering path 
toward the source of light, who seeks behind the sign the thing signified. 
who is patient and brave, is a man of faith. He is a man of faith be- 
cause he isa true man. Such a man, sallying forth intrepidly, discov- 
ering every day more and more, will at last lay hold intelligently upon 
Him who is the original and supreme object of faith, and possess him 
forevermore. For it is the office of faith to multiply evidence and ac- 
complish demonstration. 

It is by faith that continents and planets are discovered, that sciences 
and philosophies are established and developed, that theologies are 
clarified and spiritualized, that states are founded and exalted, that this 
old world of sin is being transfigured into the new world of righteous- 
ness. The eleventh chapter of the letter to the Hebrews is literally and 
ideally true, and the story of the centurion of Capernaum both inter- 
prets and illustrates it. . 

Faith, necessarily the outcome of fine personality, clairvoyant and 
enterprising and irresistible, works wonders in the world, but its sub- 
limest achievement is its attainment to open vision of the grace and 
glory of the incarnate Son of God. And the Son of God looks upon it 
and marvels. 

O man! the quality of thy manhood is determined by thy capacity 
or incapacity of intelligent and heroic faith. 

C. B. CRANE. 

Concord, N. H. 
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CONGREGATIONAL RESPONSE. 


IN the recently published memoir of Macmillan, the publisher, I 
find the following significant passage. He is writing to a Congrega- 
tionalist minister in London, to explain how it comes about that he now 
goes to the Episcopal church. ‘‘ Very soon,” he says, ‘‘the service of 
the church became very attractive to me. Its extreme beauty more 
and more unfolded itself to me. It seemed so true to my nature that 
my whole heart could find utterance there.” Macmillan, let me note, 
was converted at Cambridge, and joined, in the first instance, a Baptist 
church in thatcity. Place by the side of this passage the similar experi- 
ence of a Presbyterian, Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen. He writes to 
his sister: ‘‘ 1 went to the church in the Temple (London) and enjoyed 
the peaceful prayers exceedingly. I really prefer the Church of Eng- 
land service to any that I know; it brings us all so much into one and 
it makes the minister so much the mouth and the leader of the people, 
instead of lifting him out from the people and making him the only 
doer of anything in the church.” Such statements as these ought not 
to beignored. Neither Macmillan nor Erskine was predisposed in favor 
of the service which ultimately attracted them. They were both men 
of rare acuteness of mind as well as of rare goodness of heart. My 
own observation induces me to believe that they express in these extracts 
the feelings of a somewhat large number of worshippers in our own 
churches. The time is ripe, | am persuaded, for a full and fearless 
discussion of the subject of public worship as we are accustomed to it. 
That our service is not perfectly satisfactory is, I think, evident enough. 
I find the proof of this in defections from our ranks, in the absence of 
enthusiastic attachment to our form of service, in the fact, to which 
many give expression, that our worship leaves the worshipper with a 
sense that something is yet lacking; and, most noticeable of all signs, 
in the changes in our service from the severe Puritan form. 

I share with the sturdiest Puritan living, with my friend Dr. R. W. 
Dale, for example, who has recently written on the subject, in the dis- 
like to a liturgy. Under our polity no liturgy can ever carry any eccle- 
siastical authority ; under our free training no liturgy can ever win its 
way to our hearts. The man who advocates the adoption of a liturgy 
advocates an abandonment of the Congregational polity and of the 
Baptist principle. 

At the same time, I urge that we inquire what it is which, lacking 
in our service, is found by so many devout souls in the service of the 
Episcopal Church. I have no hesitation in saying that what I fail to 
find in the service as it is carried through in many of our churches, is 
the element of Congregational responsiveness. It was the discovery of 
this in the Church of England service that attracted Esrkine and Mac- 
millan. The ministry which Macmillan left to join the Episcopal Church 
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was richer in the personal influence of the minister than any other of 
‘that day in London, and special attention was paid to the promotion of 
true worship in the hearts of the congregation. When the minister is 
alive to the immense importance of doing this, and when he is specially 
gifted with unction, the responses from the hearts of the congregation 
will be full and free. The element of audible expression, however, 
will still be lacking. But how rare this unctionis! I have attended 
services in which, while the sermon left nothing to be desired, there 
was no worship from the first moment to the last. The music was 
done artistically enough by the choir. The prayers were intellectually 
respectable, but devotionally barren. The congregation never uttered 
a syllable, and were never encouraged to do anything in the whole 
course of the service, except, indeed, to contribute when the ‘ usual 
morning offertory ” was taken. 

The average church service would be immediately improved if our 
ministers could be aroused to take the interest that it demands in this 
matter of congregational response, and to provide for it in some sim- 
ple and satisfactory way. 

There can be no difficulty in at once infusing the responsive ele- 
ment into our order of service. The first thing to do is to insist upon 
congregational singing. If the singing in the public service were as 
hearty and as general as it is in the prayer-meeting one step would be 
taken in the right direction. Then the responsive reading of the 
Psalms might be introduced. There are rhetorical objections to the 
responsive reading of the Bible as a whole, and I believe that there are 
doctrinal objections also. But justice is done to the Psalms only when they 
are treated antiphonally. The congregation can readily be trained to 
join with the minister in the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. The Ten 
Commandments, with our Lord’s summary of them, might with much 
advantage be read at the Sunday morning service, and a congre- 
gational response will be most appropriate. Evidently, also, the peo- 
ple should be trained to say amen at the close of every prayer. 

Now, these are not innovations. Each one of these changes has 
been made in some of our churches, and I hear of nothing but satis- 
faction and comfort in the result. 

But my main purpose is not to go into details, so much as to urge 
upon our ministers, and upon all who are interested in public worship 
in our churches, the imperative necessity for meeting this craving for 
congregational response. Iam_ persuaded that it isa craving which is 
wholesome, hopeful, natural. If we ignore or despise it, we shall de- 
serve to suffer. If we give ourselves to a devout consideration of its 
meaning, and of the principle which it expresses, we can make our ser- 
vice rich in all the elements of true Christian worship. 

T. HARWOOD PATTISON. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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PROMISE TO THE CRUCIFIED ROBBER. 


Exegesis of Luke 23: 43. 


‘* And He said to him: Verily I say to thee, to-day thou shalt be 
with me in paradise.” Kai elrev aita "Aus oot Aéyw, ohepov per’ éuor oy 
év 7 mapadeiow. (Revised Greek.) Et dixit illi Jesus: Amen dico tibi, 
hodie mecum eris in paradiso. (Latin Vulgate.) 

Tle prayer of the robber on the cross, and the Saviour’s response 
thereto, form a very interesting and instructive subject for our consider- 
ation. They practically show us the wonderful love of God in saving 
a sinner, and the reasonableness of the way in which He saves. This 
state criminal has been worse than ‘‘a thief,” as our common version 
terms him; i. e., one who takes your property without your knowledge 
or consent. He has been a Ayoryc (Mat. 27:38, 44), a robber, a plun- 
derer; one who seizes your property before your eyes and hurries it 
away, threatens you if you make any resistance, and does not scruple 
even to murder you in order to gain his object. Yet this great sinner, 
to whose request Jesus so graciously responds, has become humble 
and fenitent, for he has just confessed: ‘* We indeed justly,” i. e., are 
**in the same condemnation” (v. 40); ‘‘ for we receive the due reward 
of our deeds.” Ver. 41. He also has faith in Christ ; for he declares: 
‘* But this man has done nothing amiss” (v. 41); and he frays to Jesus, 
the divine ‘‘ Saviour,” as 42s Saviour. 

His prayer is: ‘‘ Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy 
kingdom.” Ver. 42. ‘Ijoov, pvfofyti pov brav éAys év TH PBaordeig cov. 
(Revised Greek.) The words of this prayer show that he has a won- 
derful, newly-found faith in Jesus, and knowledge of the spiritual na- 
ture of His ‘“‘kingdom.” Both Jesus and himself are hanging on a 
cross as malefactors, condemned by process of civil law, and having 
before them the prospect of speedy death. The death of the body he 
has no hope of escaping. But believing in Jesus as an innocent suf- 
ferer, and the Son of God, he has hope of a life beyond the tomb, and 
of a ‘‘ kingdom ” to be established by the Lord Jesus, into which the 
salvation through Christ will bring him. And he has such confidence 
in the power and love of Jesus as the ‘‘ Saviour,” that all he asks is, to 
be remembered by Him ‘‘ whenever He comes in,” or, ‘‘into, His 
kingdom ;” érav é/Oy¢ év rg, with RACQRXAPATI unc’ al omn“* ab q Or 
Eus Chr, Ti Tr Al Wt™; ¢i¢ r#v, with BL it’ vg Or Hiletc, Tr™ Wt. 

** And He said to him.” Though in the agonies of the cross and 
of approaching death, how promptly and feelingly Jesus responds to 
the prayer of this now penitent and believing man! And shall not 
this response under such circumstances encourage the prayer of peni- 
tence and faith in our day of gospel light ard privileges? Besides, 
God has promised to grant speedy and gracious answers to such. 
prayer. 
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PROMISE TO THE CRUCIFIED ROBBER. III 


‘* Verily 1 say to thee.” The Greek, Latin, and Hebrew have it, 
*‘ Amen | say to thee;” ’Apip, JOR: The Hebrew JON as an adjec- 


tive is defined, firm, stable, such as one may safely eam upon ; hence 
metaphorically, faithful, trustworthy, sure; and as an adverb, verily, 
truly, certainly. Whenever our Saviour uses this word, he calls our 
attention to something of importance to us, and assures us of its faith- 
fulness and truth. 

‘* To-day.” Some persons in our day, who teach the unconscious 
state of the dead from the time of their death to their resurrec tion, 
place the comma a/ter “‘ to-day,” so as to make the adverb “to-day” 
qualify the preceding verb ‘‘ say,” instead of the following verb “shalt 
be.” And then, since our English version reads, ‘‘ shalt thou be,” 
they take the liberty to read the sentence interrogatively : ‘‘ Shalt thou 
be with me in paradise?” But in the Greek text there is no sign of 
a question ; of which truth we find ample proof in this very chapter. 
In verse 3,, Pilate asks Jesus: ‘‘ Art thou the King of the Jews?” 
Greek, i el 6 Baoideic tov "Iovdaiwv; Also, “‘ Thou sayest.” i Aéyerc. 
Rather with the marginal pointing of Wescott and Hort: 0 Aéyecc ; 
‘* Dost thou say it?” (Compare John 18: 33, 34.) Verse 39, ‘‘ Art not 
thou the Christ? Save thyself and us.”  Ovyi od eld Xpiorédc; Revised 
Greek. Verse 40, ‘‘ Dost ¢hou not even fear God?” Ovdé g0f% ob rov 
fedv; See also Luke 7: 19, 20; 10: 15 Revised Greek; 16: 7; 17: 8; 
22: 70; 24: 18. Therefore with neither the personal pronoun ot, nor 
any other interrogative sign, the Greek text can not be read as a ques- 
tion. The preceding words, ‘‘ Verily I say to thee,” are also not in 
harmony with the interrogative rendering. And such an understand- 
ing of Jesus’ words would have been adapted to discourage the penitent 
robber, and make him feel as if there was no mercy or pardon for him. 

But the strange Jointing which makes ‘‘ to-day” qualify the verb 
‘* say,” is no newthing. The oldest Syriac copy of the Gospels, thought 
to have been written in the fifth century, according to Tischendorf 
reads : ofpepov dre per’ énov, ‘£1 say to thee to-day, shat thou shalt be 
with me.” Hesychius, of the fourth or of the sixth century, says: 
Tivég pev obtwo avayiwdoKovow: ‘Api Aéyw cot ohepov, Kai ioorifovew: elta 
éripépovarv, bre per’ éuov toy év tH mapadeiow, ‘‘ Some indeed read thus: 
‘* Verily I say to thee to-day,’ and put a point; then they go on, ‘ that 
with me thou shalt be in paradise.’” Scholiasts have also noted on the 
Greek manuscripts 237 239 and 254: ‘‘ Others do violence to the thing 
spoken ; for they say it is necessary to read the words pointed: ‘ Verily 
I say to thee to-day ;’ then they bear it on thus: ‘ with me thou shalt 
be,’”’ etc. Theophylact, of the eleventh century, makes the same re- 
mark. 

Such pointing is evidently a mistake; and none of the most intelli- 
gent Christian scholars have adopted it. In the whole Bible I find not 
one instance in which ‘‘ to-day” is used to qualify the verb “‘ say” in 
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the present tense. Nor is there any mecessity for it, unless where “‘ to- 
day” is somehow contrasted with some other past or future time. The 
true pointing is illustrated and corroborated by Heb. 3:7, ‘*‘ Wherefore, 
even as the Holy Spirit saith: ‘To-day if ye shall hear his voice ;’” 
kablig Aéyer td Tvedpa TO ayiov. Xhuepov éav owvig aitow axobonte. Aéyw may 
be followed by an objective phrase beginning either with or without 6r. 
For examples see Luke 4:21, 22, 23, 24, 25. 

Read and understood as Jesus intended, and as it actually means, 
‘* Verily I say to thee, to-day thou shalt be with me in paradise,” how 
exactly does this gracious response meet, and how immediately and fully 
does it satisfy, the new cravings of the believing penitent’s heart! He 
has not to wait till Christ shall finish his mediatorial work, and come in 
the power and glory of His eternal ‘‘ kingdom;” but even “‘ to-day,” 
in his own personal, disembodied state, he shall be ‘‘ in paradise with ” 
his adored Redeemer and Saviour ! 

“In paradise,” év tO rapadeisoy. In the Greek Septuagint the word 
mapaderooc is used in twenty different passages to designate the garden of 
Eden, and translates the Hebrew word }» gan, meaning garden. 


The Latin Vulgate also uses the word paradisus in those passages. In 
both these versions yw }3 gan-ngédhem, ‘‘ garden of Eden,” is trans- 


lated ‘‘ garden of pleasure,” sapdde:ooc ri¢ tpvdqc, paradisus voluptatis. 

The word ‘‘ paradise ” is of Oriental origin, and appears in Sanscrit 
as paradésha; Armenian, pardés; Hebrew, D594 pardés; Syriac, 
paradisa; Arabic, firdatis. Gesenius defines the Hebrew pardés, a 
‘*park, place planted with trees; ” the Sanscrit paradésha, ‘‘ a land ele- 
vated and cultivated ; the Armenian pardés, ‘‘ a garden or park around 
the house, planted for use and ornament;” and says the Greek word 
mapadetooc is ‘‘applied to the pleasure gardens and parks with wild ani- 
mals around the residence of the Persian monarchs,” and quotes the 
Greek writer Xenophon as authority. 

Pardés occurs three times in the Hebrew Old Testament. It is used 
twice by King Solomon, and once by Nehemiah. In Ecclesiastes 2:5, 
Solomon says: ‘‘I made me gardens and parks;” common version, 
‘gardens and orchards,” Hebrew, D°O97Hi M13] gannoth upharde- 
sim, ‘‘and I planted trees in them of all kinds of /rui¢.” In Canticles 
4:13, he says: ‘*‘ Thy shoots are an orchard,” or, ‘‘ park [D575 par- 
dés] of omegranates, with precious fruits.” In all three passages, the 
Septuagint translates pardés by rapddevooc. 

Also in Gen. 2:8-10, we read: ‘f And the Lord God planted a gar- 
den eastward, in Eden,” }ys"}2 gan-b’ngéhen, garden in Eden; 


Greek, sapddecoov év ’Edéu, and there he put the man whom he had 
formed. And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is p/easant to the sight and good for food ; the tree of life also 
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in the midst of the garden, and the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. Anda river went out of Eden to water the garden.” The language 
of Balaam respecting the tents of Israel, in Num. 24:6, the seventy 
Greek translators give thus: ‘‘ As if shaded woody valleys, and as if 
parks, doei rapadevoor, Hebrew, f)¥3}>, k’ghannoth, as in Eccl. 2:5, preced- 


ing paragraph, from the feminine form 733 gannah, a garden, English 


version, ‘‘ gardens by the river side.” Isaiah 1:30 they translate: 
‘‘ For they shall be as a terebiinth,” turpentine tree, ‘‘with its leaves 
cast off, and as a park,” o¢ rapddewoc, Hebrew, n> ukh’ghannah, 


English vn., ‘‘a garden that hath no water.” And Jer. 29:5 they 
translate: ‘‘ Build ye houses, and dwell in them; and plant ye parks; 
rapadeicovc, Hebrew, P¥}3 ghannoth, English vn., “‘ gardens, and eat 


the fruits of them.” 

Summarizing what we have now been over, we get the full Old Tes- 
tament idea of ‘‘ paradise,” as being a fertile, well-watered piece of land, 
planted with beautiful shade trees, and with trees affording a variety of 
wholesome and refreshing fruits. Hence to the inspiring beauty, the 
healthful air and the cooling shade of our modern Jar, it added the 
idea of wholesome and delicious fruits. And in the garden, or park, of 
Eden, the real ‘‘paradise of pleasure,” there was superadded ‘‘ the évee 
of life.” When, therefore, Jesus said to the believing penitent on the 
cross, ‘‘ Thou shalt be with me in faradise,” he meant to convey the 
idea: ‘* Thou shalt be in a place of conscious enjoyment, in loving and 
delightful communion with me!” 

This explains why the toiling and persecuted Paul declares: ‘‘ 1 am 
in a strait between the two, having the desire to depart and de with 
Christ ; for it is very far better.” Phil. 1:23. And again, in 2 Cor. 
5:6-8, ‘* Knowing that, while we are at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord (for we walk by faith, not by sight); we are of good 
courage, and are willing,” or ‘‘ are well pleased rather to be adsent from 
the body, and to be at home with the Lord.” 

These considerations and Scripture facts prove, that the believer’s 
soul, or spirit, which thinks, feels, reasons, discerns between right and 
wrong, and has personal consciousness in all these acts, can havea 
conscious existence, and a happy and continued exercise of its faculties, 
apart from the body. It may also joyfully anticipate the day of the 
resurrection, the redemption of the body, and the holy and glorious 
‘entrance into the eternal 4ingdom of’our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


Christ.” 2 Pet. 1:11. 
C. W. WATERHOUSE. 
Lakewood, N. J., Dec., 1885. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
I. THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Theological Encyclopedia and “ew 9 On the basis of Hagen- 
bach. By GrorcE R. Crooks, D.D., an F. Hurst, D.D., 3vo. 
pp. 596. New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1884. 


Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. Based on Hagenbach and 
Krauth. By REVERE FRANKLIN WEIDNER, M. A. Part I. Intro- 
duction and Exegetical Theology. 12mo. pp. 184. Philadelphia: H. 
B. Garner, 1885. 


Encyclopedia of Theology. By Dr. J. F. RABIGER, Ordinary Professor 
of Theology at the University of Breslau. Translated by the Rev. John 
Macpherson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 430, 431. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1885. 


Handbuch der Theologischen Wissenschaften in Encyklopadischer 
Darstellung. Von Orro Z6cKLER, 3 vols. pp. 684, 772, 612. Nérd- 
lingen, 1884. 


Professor Huxley’s definition of an educated man is, one who 
knows something of everything, and everything of something. In the 
present state of knowledge this is an ideal all but impossible of 
realization, yet one to be set before himself by every man. The 
principle of division of labor applies to intellectual as well as to in- 
dustrial pursuits, and specialization is necessary for the most gifted 
man who wishes to make any impression on the thought and life 
of the world. It is no longer possible for any man, in the space 
of a lifetime, to master the whole circle of human knowledge, 
as was actually done three centuries ago. It is not even possible 
for any man now to reach equal proficiency in all the departments 
into which a single science ds divided. And of no science is this 
more true than of theology. The day has long since gone by when a 
man could be, as Calvin was, the first exegete and the first systematic 
theologian of his generation. The man who takes all knowledge for his 
province in these latter days will end by having no province at all; he 
will be surpassed in each department by some one who is on the whole 
his inferior, but who has devoted himself to doing one thing well, and 
has gone to the bottom of his specialty. 
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But there is a practical danger in this specialization of knowledge if 
it is pushed to an extreme. Itis well to know everything of something, 
but the other half of the definition of an educated man should not be 
forgotten; it is equally necessary to know something of everything—of 
everything, at least, that is intimately related to one’sspecialty. Thus 
it is impossible for a man to be a successful student of Historical The- 
ology if he is not fairly well read in Exegetical Theology ; he cannot do 
the best work as a systematic theologian without a thorough grounding 
in both Exegetical and Historical Theology; and unless he has an in- 
telligent appreciation of the Scriptures, of Christian history and of 
Christian doctrine, he is likely to go far astray in what is known as 
Practical Theology. Breadth without depth, of course, means shallow- 
ness; but depth without breadth means narrowness—both are to be 
avoided as equal sources of error. 

Works on Theological Encyclopedia, or a general survey of theo- 
logical science and literature, have their uses both for the beginner and 
for the more mature scholar. The beginner needs them as an introduc- 
tion and a guide. The scholar needs now and then to bring himself 
abreast of the discoveries that are making in other departments than his 
chosen one, to take his bearings and s’orienter, as the French say. 
Such surveys may be made according to either of two methods: They 
may be a classification, more or less critical, of the literature of the vari- 
ous departments, leaving the reader to go to the books themselves for 
further knowledge; or they may besides this aim at giving a summary 
of the actual state of knowledge in the various departments. The first 
has been called the /forma/, the latter the material method. Each 
method has its advantages—and its disadvantages. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the material method, providing the work is well done, will pro- 
duce the most valuable results. Of the four works named above, two 
pursue substantially the formal, and two the material method. A brief 
critical description of each is all that we can attempt here. 

The work of Drs. Crooks and Hurst is avowedly ‘‘ on the basis of 
Hagenbach.” Hagenbach’s Encyklopadie und Methodologie der Theo- 
logischen Wissenshaften, the tenth edition of which was published in Leip- 
zig in 1880, has long been regarded as one of the best hand-books of the- 
ological literature ever published. It is learned, evangelical, and compre- 
hensive, so far as German literature is concerned. Its chief defect is 
that it is not critical. This defect we hada right to expect would be 
remedied by the American editors who undertook to give it an English 
dress. The title they selected warrants this expectation, as well as their 
reputation for wide and exact scholarship. They have chosen, how- 
ever, to give us little more than a close translation of the original, with 
some additions to the literature from American and English sources. 
These additions are quite as uncritical as the original work. The be- 
ginner is given no help of any consequence in threading his way through 
this wilderness of books that he finds catalogued by the author.. 
A few works regarded as especially good are marked by an asterisk,. 
and this meager information is actually all the criticism that is attempt-- 
edin the great majority of cases. When the book was first published: 
it was the only one of the kind in English, and as such became indis-- 
pensable to every student of theology who could not read German. 
easily. It is still the only book that covers the whole ground, but it: 
will be superseded in a little while by the much more satisfactory trea- 
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tise of Professor Weidner. This too is based on Hagenbach, supple- 
mented by the unpublished lectures of the late Dr. Krauth, but the 
author has followed no authority slavishly. While adhering in the main 
to the principles and classification of Hagenbach, and doing little more 
than give a catalogue of the chief books in the various departments, he 
has made this catalogue truly critical. No book is named without some 
brief account of its contents and an estimate of its value. This estimate 
would not always command the assent of other scholars—in all criticism 
allowance must be made for the personal equation and the dogmatic 
presuppositions of the writer—but his judgments are honest, intelligent, 
and not to be reversed without careful weighing of the reasons on both 
sides. The author, being a resident of this country, without disparag- 
ing the German literature of which he is fully master, is aware that 
books worthy of consideration have been written in the English 
language, and that these ought to have due consideration in a hand-book 
intended for the use of English-speaking students. Fully half of the 
works cited, therefore, are in the vernacular. This fact alone makes 
the volume most useful to the ordinary student. If we may judge of 
the whole from the instalment that has been published, it will be when 
completed a very satisfactory and complete guide for the theological 
student. 

Dr. Rabiger’s treatise is one of much greater pretensions. He 
sharply criticises the formal method of Theological Encyclopedia, and 
with quite a flourish adopts the material method. This, as we have 
already conceded, is the more satisfactory method if it is skilfully used. 
But it is evident that no one man can do the work well according to this 
method. It is possible for a diligent student to become acquainted with 
the titles of the best books in the various departments, and even to 
estimate their relative importance with fair accuracy, especially if he is 
aided by the advice of experts. But to add to this a history of each 
department and an epitome of the present state of knowledge in the 
several lines of investigation, demands an extent of learning that even 
the most erudite German does not possess. Dr. Rabiger has done 
extremely well, all things considered, especially in his treatment of 
dogmatics. In Exegetical Theology he is less satisfactory, and in Histori- 
cal Theology worst of all. Failure is inevitable when a man attempts 
a task beyond the powers of the most gifted. Another defect in Dr. 
Rabiger’s work is that its references to the literature are too meagre to 
make it a useful guide to the beginner, though it will be a stimulating 
book for the pastor and the scholar. A still more serious defect than 
either of these, however, is the tone of rationalism that pervades the 
discussion of the Scriptures and their teaching. We do not know that 
the author would be classed among the rationalists in his own country, 
but he has certainly imbibed enough of their spirit to be an unsatisfac- 
tory guide for those who reverently and honestly, without any mental 
reservation, accept the Bible as a revelation of the will of God to man, 
and its teachings as an infallible standard of faith and practice. The 
work is objectionable rather in the general spirit and tone than 
in specific statements. The defect is felt by the reader, yet it would 
not be easy to frame a satisfactory indictment by quotation of single 
sentences or paragraphs. The defect is not the less real because it 
eludes analysis. 

Dr. Zéckler’s work is without doubt the most comprehensive and 
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accurate treatise that has been published on Theological Encyclopedia, 
The first volume is devoted to a general introduction and Exegetical 
Theology. Under the latter head the following subjects are treated: 
Introduction to the old Testament, by Professor H. L. Strack, of Berlin; 
Archeology and History of the Old Testament and Theology of the Old 
Testament, by Professor F. W. Schultz, of Breslaw; Introduction to 
the New Testament and Biblical History of the New Testament, by 
Professor H. Schultze, of Rostock; Biblical Theology of the New Testa- 
ment by Professor R. F. Grau, of Konigsberg; Canonics and Hermeneu- 
tics, by Professor W. Volck, of Dorpat. The second volume is given to 
Historical and a part of Systematic Theology. To the former the 
contributors are Dr. Zéckler, Professor Victor Schultze, of Leipzig, and 
Professor Von Schéele, of Upsala. To Systematic Theology the con- 
tributors are Professors Kiibel, of Tiibingen, Cremer and Zockler, of 
Greifswald, and Luthardt of Leipzig. In Practical Theology we find the 
names of Professors Zezschwitz of Erlangen, Plath, of Berlin, Harnack, of 
Dorpat, and Pastor Schaefer, of Altona. The principle on which the 
work is put together is that each department shall be treated by an 
expert or experts, who are recognized authorities on the theme for which 
the editor has chosen them. Their work is subject to such oversight 
and revision by Dr. Zéckler as gives the book unity of design and pro- 
portion of parts. The result is the production of such a work as could 
be written by no other method. The general tone, though not quite 
up to American standards of orthodoxy, is open to far less objection 
than that of Rabiger. An American or English edition of the work, 
with the literature enlarged by the addition of the best books in the 
English language, especially those in Exegetical Theology, would make 


as satisfactory a guide to the study of theological literature as could 
be desired. The house of Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, to 
whom students of theology are already so deeply indebted, have prom- 
ised to add such a translation to their ‘‘ Foreign Theological Library.” 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 


II. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Pentateuch: Its Origin and Structure. An Examination of Recent 
Theories. By Epwin Cone BIssELL, D.D. Professor of the Hebrew 
Language and Literature in the Hartford Theological Seminary, 8vo. pp. 
iv.+ 484. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1885. 


This book, like Professor Green’s 7he Hebrew Feasts, is an attempt 
to show the falsity of those late theories in Biblical Criticism which may 
be comprehended under the name of ‘‘the Wellhausen Hypothesis.” 
It consists substantially of ten independent but closely related papers, of 
which six have already appeared in print in other forms. These last 
papers, however, as the preface informs us, have all been carefully 
revised, and to some of them considerable additions have been made. 
The old and the new material in the book have been combined, and 
arranged according to the following plan : 

In Paper I. which is called Introductory, we are presented with a 
good and full statement of the nature and substance of the so-called 
New Criticism, and of the results which it involves. The fundamental 
canons are reviewed and criticised; and we are shown what are the 
difficulties in the way of accepting both its canons and its conclusions. 
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No better statement of these matters, it is safe to say, has yet appeared 
in any work in the English language. 

Paper II. is a historical sketch of the course of Old Testament 
Criticism from the time of Aben Ezra in the 12th century to the present 
day. At the close of this paper are presented the general reasons why 
the latest phase of this criticism, the Wellhausen Hypothesis, must be 
considered, like the other forms which have preceded it, a mere theory 
which does not harmonize with the facts in the case. 

In Paper III. the author goes more into detail in showing how 
untenable is the Wellhausen Hypothesis. This theory professes to 
analyze the Hexateuch into its constituent parts upon the basis of what 
it considers two fundamental facts; and these are (1) the Hexateuch 
itself when carefully examined resolves itself into distinct legal codes, 
presenting a constantly developing system of legislation, and (2) the 
phenomena of the Israelitish history are altogether in harmony with 
such a developing legislation, and are only to be accounted for by ad- 
mitting its existence. These two principles may be established, it is 
claimed, by considering the facts that appear in connection with the five 
following elements of the religion of Israel: (1) The Place of Worship, 
(2) The Sacrifice, (3) The Feasts, (4) the Priests and Levites, (5) The 
provision made for the support of Priests and Levites. The attempt of 
our author is to show that a sound exegesis of the related passages in 
both codes and history, will prove that the two fundamental facts on 
which the Wellhausen Hypothesis rests do not exist, and that therefore 
the theory itself is false. 

In Paper IV. the examination in detail is continued, but in a some- 
what different direction. According to the Wellhausen Hypothesis, the 
Pentateuch codes are the outcome of a developing system, and belong 
to different periods in their development. The code of Deuteronomy 
stands in the development between the code of Exodus and the so-called 
Priests’ Code of the middle books of the Pentateuch. Accordingly, the 
laws that appear in Deuteronomy only will bear in themselves the evi- 
dence that they are but steps in a series, and will have the character of 
legislation belonging to a transitional epoch. But, in our author’s study 
of these laws, he fails to find any such evidence or character as the theory 
demands, and so feels compelled to reject the theory in which such a 
demand is an essential factor. 

In Paper V. our author comes to the same conclusion as in Paper 
IV. from his examination in their case, of the ‘‘ Laws Repeated and 
Modified in Deuteronomy.” 

In Paper VI. we have a study of the “‘ Laws Peculiar to the Priests’ 
Code.” Here we are first of all shown that what is known of the liter- 
ature and customs of contemporaneous peoples, make it altogether pro- 
bable that if Moses was and did what the historical portions of the Pen- 
tateuch represent him to have been and to have done, some such legisla- 
tion as that of the Priests’ Code would have originated with him, and 
have been given to the people by him. Then, by an examination of 
the laws that are found only in the Priests’ Code, our author is con- 
vinced that there is not the least evidence in these laws themselves, or in 
the phenomena of the history of the nation, that they originated in any 
later age than that of Moses. 

In Paper VII. the argument turns from the negative to the positive. 
This paper seeks to establish the unity and the Mosaic authorship of the 
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Book of Deuteronomy. It is first shown how widely divergent and con- 
tradictory are the opinions of the critics who deny the Mosaic authorship. 
Then the positive evidence is set before us. This consists in (1) the 
Unity of Plan, and Homogeneousness of its Language, and (2) the 
Nature of its Outward Form and Internal Spirit. 

In Paper VIII. is discussed the relation of the pre-exilian prophets to 
the Priests’ Code. The Wellhausen Hypothesis holds that these pro- 
phets antedated that code. This view is maintained on two grounds, 
(1) the prophets are silent in regard to the demands of the Priests’ Code, 
and (2) they show a decided hostility to all animal sacrifices. These 
grounds our author, by an exegesis of related passages, strives to show to 
be untenable. 

Paper IX. considers the relation of the Law to the Historical Books. 
If the books of Chronicles are genuine history, it is first shown, the 
Wellhausen Hypothesis at once became an impossibility. Yet even 
August Dillman allows that the Chronicles are to be accepted as trust- 
worthy historical records. Chronicles aside, however, the other histor- 
ical books show by their contents that they are antedated by all the Pen- 
tateuch codes in all their essential features. This will appear if we 
consider (1) The Moral Atmosphere and Point of View of the History, 
(2) The Uniformity of the Fundamental Ideas of both the Historical 
Books, the Pentateuch and the Prophets, and (3) The Universality of 
the Outlook in the Historical Books from the very first. To this is to 
be added the fact that the Historical Books contain many references, 
both direct and indirect, to the Pentateuch on the work of Moses. Nor 
is the historical tteatment of the apparent transgressions of the laws of 
the Pentateuch any evidence of the non-Mosaic origin of these laws. 
In this chapter our author makes very clear one great weakness and 
danger of the New Criticism, its constant tendency to construct history 
to fit a theory, and then to reconstruct the text, on no other ground 
than that of the critic’s individual judgment or guess, to suit the con- 
structed history. It is easy to see that if criticism is allowed to consist 
in ringing changes at will on these three elements, the end is not yet, 
nor even by and by. 

In Paper X. the evidence of the Psalms is taken as to the existence 
of a completed Pentateuch before the time of the exile. Three princi- 
ples are to guide us, our author claims, in considering this evidence, 
(1) the larger nucleus of the Psalm collection, if not the bulk of it, orig- 
inated with David and his immediate successors, (2) the titles are to be 
accepted unless contrary evidence can be adduced, and (3) the spirit 
and teaching of the whole collection are to be regarded as well as the 
special contents of the stngle Psalms. On this basis are then brought 
under consideration (1) Verbal Correspondence, (2) Allusions to the 
Fundamental Facts of the History in the Pentateuch, (3) The Impress 
left by the Law itself, (4) The Presence of the Most Fundamental and 
Characteristic Principles of the Israelitish Religion, and (5) The Reve- 
lations of the personal character of the writers. All these matters are of 
such a sort as to convince our author that they presuppose an existing 
Pentateuch. 

Following these ten papers, and numbered XI. is a very complete 
and most valuable bibliography of the ‘‘ Literature of the Pentateuch 
and the Related Criticism of the Old Testament.” Indexes of passages 
and topics close the book. 
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As will be seen from this account of its contents, Dr. Bissell’s book is. 
a most valuable contribution to the literature of the Higher Criticism. So 
far as the reviewer is aware, it is the first attempt in English on the so- 
called ‘‘ Orthodox Side,” to make a full and complete reply to the ar- 
guments of the Wellhausen school on their own ground, according to 
their own methods. Other writers hitherto have replied from some 
other position than that taken by the advocates of the New Criticism; or, 
as in the case of Professor Green in his Hebrew Feasts, have attempted 
to refute the arguments relating only to special points. Whetheror not 
one can agree with Dr. Bissell in all his conclusions, or accept all his 
interpretations of special passages, two things must surely be allowed. 
One of them is that the method employed by Dr. Bissell in this book, 
which is the one also used by Professor Green in his Hebrew Feasts, is 
the only one in which the advocates of the Wellhausen Hypothesis can 
be really and successfully met. Hard names and accusations in regard 
to destroying the foundations of religion are in themselves no reply to 
arguments that are founded on a study of the Old Testament books. 
There is no fair answer to an interpretation of the text or of facts, but a 
better interpretation than the one to be refuted. On this account it is to 
be regretted somewhat that in so good a book Dr. Bissell has sometimes 
allowed the odium theologicum to appear in his illustrations and forms 
of expression. It may be that the provocation was great, to be sure; 
but so good acontestant as Dr. Bissell could have well afforded to forego 
yielding to it. The other point made clear by this book is that Biblical 
Criticism does really have some reply to make to the Biblical critics of 
the Wellhausen school. Dr. Bissell is too good a student of the Old 
Testament to claim or to think that there are no difficulties presented 
by the traditional view of the origin and structure of the Pentateuch ; 
but it is not too much to say that so far as difficulties go, the New Crit- 
icism is after all worse off than the older viéw. If the difficulties are to 
decide the matter, as the Wellhausen critics insist, it is better to stand 
by the traditional view than to reconstruct the history of Israel on sub- 
jective grounds, only to find the new history more full of difficulties 
than the old. 

S. BURNHAM. 


The Hebrew Feasts in Their Relation to Recent Critical Hypotheses 
Concerning the Pentateuch. By WILLAM HENRY GREEN, Professor in. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 12 mo. pp. 329. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. (No date but 1885.) 


According to the introductory note of Dr. Hovey, the President of 
Newton Theological Institution, this book consists of a course of eight 
lectures, which were delivered, through the liberality of Hon. J. Warren 
Merrill, A.M., to the students of the institution, during the seminary 
year 1884-5. The object of the lectures, as stated by Professor Green 
in his preface, is to show that an examination of the legislation and 
history of the Old Testament, in so far as these relate to the three great 
Hebrew feasts, does not afford any support to the new position in Old 
Testament criticism which is represented by Reuss, Wellhausen, and 
Kuenen. (Duhm might have beenadded.) On the contrary, Professor 
Green proceeds, in the lectures, to prove, on examination of all the Old 
Testament has to say in regard to these feasts, both in its codes of 
laws and its historical narrations, that, in the matter of the Hebrew 
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feasts at least, the views of the New Criticism are utterly false. The 
position of this New Criticism which is to be attacked may be briefly 
stated as follows: (1) The so-called Mosaic Legislation is a composite 
collection from many sources, and belongs to widely separated times. 
(2) In this collection of laws, the gradual growth of the institutions of 
the religion of Israel through the centuries may be clearly traced. (3) 
The allusions and statements as to religious customs and observances, 
which are found in the different historical books, are in harmony with 
this developing growth of the religion of Israel, as the legislation of the 
Pentateuch sets it before us. 

After stating in Lecture I. the general course of Old Testament 
criticism in recent years, and giving in Lecture II. the history of opinion 
in regard to the Hebrew feasts, Professor Green proceeds, in Lectures 
III.—VIII., to move upon the position described above. It may be 
remarked in passing that Lecture I., which deals with the Wellhausen 
hypothesis in general, while, from the nature of the case and the end in 
view, lacking the fullness of the presentation given by Dr. Bissell in his 
book, is yet one of the clearest and best statements which we have 
in English, of the real substance of the new departurein Old Testament 
criticism, and of the general nature of the arguments employed to up- 
hold it, as well as of the difficulties which, at least for any believer in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, lie in the way of accepting it. 

The method employed by Dr. Green in refuting the claims of the 
New Criticism in regard to the origin and history of the Hebrew feasts, 
is the only one by which this criticism can be successfully assailed. 
Exgesis is met by exegesis. No onecan read the writings of the new 
German school of Old Testament critics without feeling that, however 
perversely they may interpret the Old Testament, at least they know 
thoroughly what is in it. This cannot always be said of those who, in 
this country, assail their conclusions. Against those conclusions there 
is no sure defence but to show, on sound hermeneutical grounds, that 
what the critics have found to exist inthe Old Testament does not mean 
what they claim it means. Precisely this is the thing attempted by 
Professor Green. One cannot follow his skillful attack and defence in 
passage after passage of the Old Testament, without saying at the end, 
Gentlemen of the New School, at the very Jeast, not proven. 

According to Dr. Gieen, the general hypothesis of the Wellhausen 
school, when applied to the Hebrew feasts, takes shape in three fun- 
damental propositions. (1) The Pentateuchal legislation relating to 
these feasts is clearly shown, by critical literary analysis, to belong to 
different ages. (2) The legislation itself, when studied as to its character, 
must be assigned to different historical periods. (3) The records in the 
historical books show customs and observances in harmony with such an 
assignment of the legislation. These three propositions are, first of all, 
examined in the light of the related passages, in their application to the 
Passover. Then thesecond and third are applied to the Feast of Weeks, 
and after that to the Feast of Tabernacles. Each time interpretation 
is answered by interpretation; and so answered that one feels that, 
in this sphere at least, German scholarship cannot be said to have every- 
thing its own way. 

In addition to meeting in a very gratifying way the interpretation of 
his opponents in special passages, Professor Green has also shown some 
very weak points in the general position of the Wellhausen school. For 
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example, he makes it very clear that with this school the critical judg- 
ment is not fair and impartial, but is constantly the slave of an a friort 
assumption of the impossibility of the supernatural. Again he shows 
how rash and unreasonable a critic may become, on purely subjective 
grounds and in the interests of a hypothesis, in changing or rejecting 
the text without the slightest grounds of external evidence. Were we 
to decide what any man has written, from our notions of what he ought 
to have written, there is scarcely a book that would not have to be large- 
ly altered before its corrected and correct text could be published. 

Dr. Green’s book shows, also, how great is the danger in such criti- 
cism as that of the Wellhausen school, of using the fallacy of the circle, 
constructing the legislation to fit the history, and again the history to fit 
the legislation, till the result is that which has never had an existence, 
save in the ‘‘ inner consciousness ” of the critic. 

Of course, with all this, no student of the Old Testament would 
claim that we have yet reached a finality in regard to the history of the 
religion and the religious institutions of Israel. As our author remarks, 
at the close of his lectures (p. 322,) ‘‘ Critical studies should not be 
shunned nor despised because of this perversion. The serpent, before 
which Moses fled in alarm, became a rod of power in his hand, when he 
boldly seized it by the tail.” 

S. BURNHAM. 


Zechariah; His Visions and Warnings. By the late Rev. W. LiINDsay 
ALEXANDER, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo. Pp. VIII—335. New 
York: N. Tibbals & Son, 1885. 


This book is made up of papers collected, after the author’s decease, 
from the numbers of the Homiletical Magazine (late Quarterly), in which 
they were scattered through seven volumes. They are here published, 
apparently, under the editorship of Frederick Hastings, who contributes 
a very brief preface to the volume. 

This work of Dr. Alexander is, on the whole, a fine specimen of 
scholarly and sound Biblical exegesis. The papers form a continued ex- 
position, in the essay style, of the book of Zechariah. The method pur- 
sued is to determine, first of all, by a careful examination of the proph- 
et’s language, in the light of the circumstances that caused his utteran- 
ces, just what were the ideas that lay in his mind, and which he sought 
to express in his words. Then the attempt is made to discover to what 
subsequent historical fact or facts the prophetic utterance was intended 
by the Spirit of God to apply—just what, that is, were the Divine do 
ings that the prophet foretold. In this way, the endeavor to find the 
meaning of the language of the prophet is separated from the attempt 
to discover how the prophecy was afterward fulfilled. Thus, as could 
not otherwise be possible, is the interpreter saved from eisegesis, and a 
sound and scholarly exegesis is secured. No one who has not made a 
careful study of the prophecy of Zechariah, such as is this of our author, 
can read this book of Dr. Alexander without feeling he has had almost 
a revelation as to the meaning and value of this part of the Old Testa- 
ment. No minister can take the method of this book into his study and 
interpretation of any or all of the prophets, without finding that he is 
able to bring forth things new as well as old from his treasure, being 
*‘ instructed.” 

Of course in the case of a book confessedly so difficult to interpret as 
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is the book of Zechariah, it is not to be expected that one shall always 
agree in view as to the meaning or application of all parts of the book, 
with an interpreter who can, on the whole, be greatly admired for both 
the method and the spirit displayed in his work. The true historico- 
grammatical method of exegesis has suffered such neglect at the hands 
of the great body of interpreters in England and America, that he is a 
rare soul who can escape altogether from being guilty of unwarranted 
and fanciful exegesis. It is not strange, therefore, if we find at times 
Dr. Alexander himself forsaking his own method, or bending it to a fanci- 
ful exegesis. A specimen may be found in the interpretation of the color 
of the horses in the First Vision. On pp. 146,147, we have a false her- 
meneutical principle laid down in the words, ‘‘ The interpretation of what 
is written, does not depend on our ascertaining by whom it was written.” 
It may have been meant, however, that correct interpretation does not 
wholly, or always, depend on a knowledge of the authorship; and in 
this modified form the statement is true. 

But the most unsatisfactory part of the book is that which has to do 
with the most difficult portion, Ch. xiii: 1-6, and Ch. xiv. Without 
any attempt to make a strictly grammatical and rhetorical interpretation 
of the language, the prophecy is here applied, in a somewhat arbitrary 
way, though under what the author conceives to be a general principle, 
to the Christian church. It would seem that, for such an interpreta- 
tion as this, only two methods are possible. Either one must say that 
the prophets thought in the conceptions of their own age, and conse- 
quently, so far as the form is concerned, their thought was not according 
to fact, and no fulfillment corresponding to the form of statement is to be 
looked for; or else the language must be taken as it stands, each of its 
figures must be interpreted according to the laws of that figure, and the 
result obtained must be taken as the exact meaning of the prophet. ‘To 
the historico-grammatical exegesis, no other course is possible. Neither 
of these methods is the one pursued by our author; and, therefore, with- 
out raising any question as to the correctness of his interpretation, the 
method by which the result was reached must be condemned. 

It is not quite clear whether the misplacing of verses in the quota- 
tions from the prophecy at the head of papers xv. and xvi, is the fault of 
author or editor; but the defect should be corrected in a new edition, 
which all lovers of sound learning must wish for the book. More serious 
is the omission of the exposition of the entire section Ch. vi: 9-15, 
“The crowning of the High Priest” (Wright), including the famous 
passage as to the ‘‘ Branch.” Whether this is the fault of the editor, 
does not appear; but, if Dr. Alexander omitted to expound this portion 
of the book, it woyld seem that a note to this effect is due the reader. 

S. BURNHAM. 


Lebanon, Damascus and Beyond Jordan. By WILLIAM M. THoMSON, 
D.D., New York, sq. 8vo. pp. xxxiv, 711. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1886. 


The two modest volumes on Zhe Land and the Book, which ap- 
peared in 1856, have been recognized ever since as one of the most val- 
uable of modern contributions toward a better understanding of the 
Bible, by supplying a fuller knowledge of the local conditions under 
which it was written. They are effectually superseded by this new edi- 
tion, so much enlarged as to be virtually a new work. The three 
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sumptuous volumes in which Dr. Thomson has given to the world the 
final results of his personal observations and explorations in Bible lands 
are no less a credit to the publishers than to the author. The illumi- 
nated binding is rich and chaste, the paper and print are irreproachable. 
The appearance of the volumes is luxurious enough to make them a joy 
forever. The preceding volumes on Southern Palestine and Jerusalem, 
and Central Palestine and Phenicia have been sufficiently long before 
the public to have won a place for themselves in the hands of readers 
who wish to know ‘‘ The Land” as well as ‘‘ The Book.” The present 
volume completes the series. Although the three constitute a single 
work having a single aim, nevertheless the volumes are wholly indepen- 
dent of one another, so that each may be considered complete in itself, 
and in relation to the territory which it seeks to cover. As such we shall 
regard the present volume. 

It treats of the Lebanon, Coelesyria, Anti-Lebanon, Bashan, Gilead, 
and the region ‘‘ beyond Jordan eastward,” i. e., the territories, except 
Phoenicia, which bounded Israel on the north and east. There are 
recent books of travel which cover parts of this territory, such as Fraas’s 
Drei Monate im Lebanon, and Merrill’s East of the Fordan, but there is 
no single work that gives so complete a survey of all these border-lands 
of sacred history. A part of this region is well known, since it lies in the 
track of overland commerce between the Mediterranean and northern 
Persia. Other portions are less known, and others again, owing to 
their inacessibility and the hostility of native tribes, are rarely visited by 
travellers. , They are nevertheless full of interest to students of the 
Bible, since, being contiguous to Palestine, they were continually brought 
into historical relations with it. 

Dr. Thomson is nota professional traveller, to whom the sole interest 
in a place lies in the fact that it has never before been visited. His aim 
primarily is neither exploration or identification. He is content toleave 
archeology, topography, natural science and the like to those who 
possess special facilities for such investigation. His aim is rather by 
patient research to gather such minute and detailed information of the 
country, of the scenes and scenery, of the customs and the idiosyncracies 
of the people, as to enable a reader of the Bible to understand its nomen- 
clature by perceiving the form and color stamped upon it by local con- 
ditions. Without such knowledge it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
comprehend adequately the thought of the inspired writers. The de- 
velopment of the religious language which the Spirit used as the vehicle 
of inspired thought, was largely controlled by the social and physical 
environment of the Hebrews; or, as Dr. Thomson himself expresses 
it, ‘‘The underlying basis of this wonderful dialect of heaven is found in 
the land itself. But as in the resurrection ‘that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that which is spir- 
itual,’ so man’s religious language was preceded by and grew out of the 
natural and the mundane. The material out of which was formed our 
spiritual dialect was of the earth earthy, requiring to be transformed 
and transfigured ere it could become a fit medium for things heavenly. 
To study to the best advantage the transfiguration of that language, we 
must resort to Palestine where it was learned and spoken.” To discover 
and point out the analogies between the natural and the spiritual ele- 
ments in the Bible is, then, the primary aim in Dr. Thomson’s work. 
It is highly important that this should be done at once. For the East, 
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which has chiefly been distinguished for the extraordinary fixedness of 
its social customs, is already beginning most sensibly to be affected by the 
restless, ever-shifting civilization of the West, impatient of nothing so 
much as th. authority of the past. To Dr. Thomson, whose residence 
in Palestine covers nearly half a century, it has become ‘‘quite evident 
that many things, once so common in this country, are fast passing 
away, and this renders it the more interesting to traverse the land before 
they fade entirely out of sight and vanish forever.” 

The narrative takes the form of a journal kept during a tourextend- 
ing from May 27 to Sept. 18, of what year is not stated, and embodies the 
results of many visits to the sites and scenes described in the current 
narrative. This includes not merely his own observations, but whatever 
of interest or value has been noted by other travellers, as well as the 
latest and best-established results of scientific exploration. 

Though designed for popular reading, the best Biblical scholarship 
will find this volume an invaluable repository of facts for the illustration 
and interpretation of Scripture. For its peculiar value lies in the fact 
that it gives far more than the fugitive impressions of a traveller to whom 
everything is new and surprising. In Dr. Thomson we enjoy the com- 
panionship of not only a genial traveller, a keen observer, a scholar who 
has devoted his life to the study of oriental life in all its aspects, but of 
one whose familiarity with the language and customs of the East gives 
him easy access to the inner as well as the outer life ofthe people. This 
enables him to note correspondences between Biblical customs and man- 
ners and those of the present day that are imperceptible to the ordinary 
traveller. 

The book is pervaded by a spirit of profound reverence for the Bible. 
The style is limpid and transparent. There is no attempt at fine wri- 
ting. It would perhaps be ungracious to find fault with a work that 
contains so much of permanent value and profound interest. The chief 
defect, if we must mention any, is excessive diffuseness, extending even 
to weariness at times. The author indulges here and there in an un- 
necessary expansion of historical details and familiar Biblical incidents, 
pardonable only on the ground that the book was written for general 
readers, supposed to have access to no other sources of information, and 
unacquainted with the Bible. Were the superfluous words and padding 
eliminated, the book would be somewhat less bulky, and certainly not 
less readable. The descriptive portions of the volume exhibit the writer 
to the best advantage. His verbal photographs are altogether admir- 
able. The ordinary course of the narrative is like the calm and placid 
surface of a lake, in which the objects on the further shore mirror them- 
selves in sharpoutline. At othertimes the language glowswith a gentle 
enthusiasm, as in delineations of the surpassing beauty of Damascus, or 
the extraordinary ruins of Baalbec or Jerash, than which few extinct 
civilizations have left more imposing relics. Throughout the volume 
the author seeks to relieve the suspected tedium and monotony of con- 
tinuous description by frequent lapses into a semi-colloquial style, which, 
after a few stereotyped repetitions, becomes itself sadly formal, if not really 
monotonous. Any notice of this volume would be inadequate which 
failed to speak of the illustrations. When it is so easy to crowd a book 
with second-hand and hackneyed illustrations, it is delightful to possess 
one in which the pictorial additions really give an increased value to the 
text. The 145 iliustrations were designed from photographs of living 
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subjects, or scenes actually visited by the author, and engraved in that 
high style of art for which the publishers are justly celebrated. There 
are two maps. Full indexes of texts and subjects give ready access to 
the contents. 

PHILIP A. NORDELL. 


A Historical Introduction to the Studyof the New Testament. Being 
an expansion of lectures delivered in the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. By GrorGce SALMON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divin- 
ity. London: John Murray, 1885. 


This is at heart a discussion of the canon of the New Testament ; 
not of the canon as a whole, historically traced after the manner of 
Westcott, but of the canonicity of the various Scriptures of the New Cov- 
enant. In view of the objections and attacks that are represented es- 
pecially by the ‘‘tendency” criticism of recent times, the author 
examines the facts regarding the origin and early history of these Scrip- 
tures. The result is a book of which many good things can be said. 
In the first place it is decidedly readable. The style is both clear and 
interesting, and there is a spice of humor about it here and there that 
the reader finds very acceptable. Further, the tone of discussion is emi- 
nently candid. The author freely answers the arguments of his friends 
when he considers them unsound, and evidently intends to pass judg- 
ment only when he has fairly viewed the whole case. Yet further, the 
book gives a comprehensive view of the subject. The whole New Tes- 
tament is studied, and something is said upon all the leading questions 
that are involved in the question of its historical claims. It may well 
be commended to students and pastors as a valuable help in defending 
and appreciating their New Testament. 

The book confirms the impression that the storms of opposition to 
the New Testament have been useful. One feels that by and by criti- 
cism will cease from troubling. Its objections will have been answered, 
the historic claims of the New Testament will on the whole have been 
vindicated, and criticism will gladly take the position of a friend. In 
reading such a book as this, one seems to see this hope in process of 
fulfilment. Criticism seems to be reaching its testimony that the claims 
of the New Testament are valid. 

Dr. Salmon goes further in defence than some scholars will follow 
him. He presents with confidence the arguments in favor of the gen- 
uineness of the last verses of the gospel of Mark. What is more inter- 
esting and important, he devotes some fifty pages to a discussion of the 
genuineness of the second epistle of Peter, in which he takes up the 
most recent objections and considers them at length. It is well known 
that Dr. E. A. Abbott has recently alleged that that epistle gives inter- 
nal evidence of acquaintance with Josephus on the part of its author. 
He claims that the writer had certainly seen a book that was not pub- 
lished until A. D. 92; in which case it could not possibly be the work of 
Peter. He has also criticised the work itself on internal grounds, and 
somewhat flippantly declared it altogether unworthy of a place in the 
canon. Archdeacon Farrar, while he does not accept the sweeping in- 
dictment of the epistle as unworthy, admits the charge of a more than 
accidental connection with Josephus, and really cuts away all rational 
ground for his own subsequent refusal (hesitating though it be) to reject 
the epistle as ‘‘ certainly spurious.” Dr. Salmon goes through the 
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whole question, and it must be confessed that he leaves very little of Dr. 
Abbott’s theory. His refutation is a very refreshing piece of reading. 
He shows that all the natural supports of such a theory are wanting, 
and that one who observed the golden rule, ‘‘ always verify your refer- 
ences,” could scarcely fall into the mistake of supposing the case made 
out. Whatever may be the decision of any student about the genuine- 
ness of Second Peter, it may safely be formed without reference to this 
new discovery, which Dr. Salmon calls the discovery of a mare’s nest. 
The volume does good service for the general student, also, by trac- 
ing with diligence the history of the apocryphal writings of the Chris- 
tian age, and bringing them into comparison with the canonical Scrip- 
tures. Indeed, the book is generally a helpful and suggestive one, 
which every minister would be thankful to have read. 
WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 


A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians; By THomas 
CHARLES EDWARDS, M.A., of Lincoln Ccllege, Oxford; Principal of 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 8vo. Pp. 491. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1885. 


The author quotes from Irenzus, of Lyons, a mild apology, seven- 
teen centuries old, for the defects of a work prepared among the Celts,. 
in a corner of the world. Yet his book is probably destined to take and 
to keep a place in the front rank of commentaries. In the comparative 
dearth of good commentaries on the rich and practical First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, it is especially welcome. It is a commentary on the 
Greek text; yet a student who is not thoroughly familiar with the Greek 
text will find it useful. In general method it follows the example of 
Meyer. Interpretations are compared and discussed, and reasons are 
given for the writer’s judgment. The author is well aquainted with the 
history of interpretation, and on the main points he really gives it, in 
brief, to his reader. He is an independent interpreter, nevertheless, 
who calls no man master, and his judgment vindicates itself in his work 
as that of a competent scholar and a thoughtful Christian. Lexical and 
grammatical points are carefully treated, and all questions of text are 
considered, while the course of thought is watchfully pursued, and rich 
exposition abounds. Since the work is a commentary, and not an ex- 
pository discourse, the exposition is necessarily fragmentary. Here and 
there it seems too fragmentary, and the author’s full thought does not. 
seem to reach the reader. But the fault is only occasional. The com- 
mentator is not an oracle, wise to settle all questions by authority, 
though he never leaves us in doubt as to his own opinion. Sometimes, 
as on the forbidding of women to speak in church, he is not entirely sat- 
isfactory; but he hag given us a good and helpful book, for which we 
may well be thankful. 

Principal Edwards does not think that Paul was a philosopher, with 
a complete system, ready to be applied to religious questions; but he 
does consider it certain that such a mind as his, in such an age, could 
not be destitute of what may be called a philosophical bent, or of a phil- 
osophical point of view. To him, Paul seems one who “is ever seeking 
the one in many; and when he has found it, the unifying principle as- 
sumes in his eyes an objectiveness of character, and becomes a real cosmi- 
cal factor.” The centre of unity is Christ, who is at once the historical 
Jesus and the risen Lord, ever living and life-giving; and the unity of 
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which he is centre is a mystic spiritual unity, into which all who are 
‘* spiritual” have been drawn. Paul does not submit truth to human 
consciousness for proof that it is truth; much is truth in Christ to which 
human consciousness and experience bear no testimony, and the spirit- 
ual man, in his mystical unity with Christ, has the mind of Christ, to 
know that which is absolutely true. Paul’s aim is to bring real life in 
Christians into conformity with the absolute truth and right which the 
spiritual man knows by fellowship with Christ. 


The conception of a mystical union between Christ and the believer, as it 
is the pivot of the apostle’s entire theology, is also the key to the intricacies of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. The main divisions of the Epistle treat 
successively of the factions in the Church: The case of incest; marriage; the 
eating meat offered to idols; the insubordination of women in the Church as- 
semblies; the Lord’s Supper; the resurrection of the dead. The doctrine of 
union with Christ is made to throw light on every one of these practical ques- 
tions. Factions are inconsistent with it; impurity is destructive of it; marriage 
acquires a spiritual and mystical nature in virtue of the sanctification of the fam- 
ily life in Christ; eating meat offered to idols brings the man into sacramental 
union with demons, the antagonists of Christ; the Lord’s Supper is the em- 
blem of union and the means of communion with Christ’s body and blood; 
finally, the headship of Christ over a restored humanity, based on his union 
with humanity, implies a subordination of the Church that demands order even 
in the assemblies, and brings about in the end a subjection of all created things 
to Christ that assures us of victory after death. (Introduction, p. xxii.) 


According to this conception, Paul is not predominantly a logician, 
and his system is not principally compact of reasoning. He is more 
nearly like a poet, laboring to embody his ideal, with full faith, and even 
certainty, that his ideal is destined to embodiment. The incarnation is 
as real and as fundamental with him as with the Apostle John, and the 
aim of the gospel that he preaches is to conform humanity to the ideal 
set forth in the incarnation as the end of creation. In the process of 
setting forth his thought and fulfilling his purpose, there is abundance 
of argument; but the fundamental positions are laid down, not set up. 
The divine realities are assumed, and the practical structure is built 
upon them. ‘‘If the reader rejects the assumptions as mystical unrea- 
son, the apostle’s entire doctrinal system must be unintelligible to him, 
except as the allegorical garb of practical exhortation.” 

The strongest and most suggestive section in the book appears to 
be the one that treats of the fifteenth chapter, on the resurrection of 
the dead. Nothing fresh is developed, it is true, as to the nature of the 
resurrection, and nothing revolutionary is asserted regarding the time of 
it, the modern traditional view on both points being held. But the rul- 
ing idea, mentioned above, is so unfolded and applied as to give fresh 
meaning to the resurrection, and to explain some things obscure. As 
here, so everywhere, the tone of comment is thoroughly conservative. 
It would be interesting to collect the author’s conclusions on very im- 
portant questions of interpretation, but space does not allow it. 

Perhaps it may pass for a school-boy wish, but one cannot help 
wishing that the English publishers, instead of investing so much in 
thick paper, and thus making the book unwieldy, had economized in 
paper, packed the type a little closer, and placed the Greek text at the 
head of the page. A student can dispense with it, of course, and yet 
there is no one who would not find ‘the commentary more useful with 
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ithe Greek text than without it. If a commentator wishes the force of 
his comments to be felt, why should he not give the opportunity to com- 
pare them at a glance with the text which they illuminate? 

WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 


In his People’s Bible, or ‘‘ Discourses upon Holy Scripture,” Dr. 
Joseph Parker has given us the first instalment of a work which is to 
extend through twenty-five volumes. The next seven are to be issued 
in 1886. This work is not a Bible Commentary in the usual sense of 
that term, but is a series of running comments on the practical aspects 
of the Scripture narrative. Instead of taking up a chapter by verse in 
verbal and critical examination, it takes a general review of the line of 
thought. Rarely has there been produced a series of lectures of such 
freshness and vigor. Popular as Dr. Parker’s writings all are, there are 
many readers who will say thathe has sent forth nothing of such interest 
as this volume on Genesis. The critical student or rhetorician will by 
no means admire all he will find in the book, but it has excellences 
which will outweigh exceeding great faults. It is seldom one finds in 
the printed page such a reproduction of the vigor of the extempore 
speaker; the work is of such interest that one opening it at random and 
beginning at the first sentence on which the eye alights will read on and 
on page after page. The bvok will be a revelation to many a pastor of 
how much to interest there is in the Old Testament narratives, and how 
fruitful these are in practical suggestion. It isa peculiarly vivific work. 
(Funk & Wagnall’s.) In this connection it may be remarked that the 
same house have just published the third volume of Dr. Parker’s AZos- 
tolic Life as Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. The volume is not 
equal to that on Genesis, but will be perused with interest by some 
devout souls.—An American edition has just been issued of the com- 
ments on the Pastoral Epistles in Meyer’s great critical and exegetical 
work. The translations are from the fourth edition of the German. 
The copious notes of the American editor add much to the value of the 
work. These commentaries are of the same high scholarship as the 
volumes which have preceded them. They are subject, however, to the 
criticism which may be made on so many similar commentaries by Ger- 
man divines, that the author does not content himself with giving his 
own view of the meaning of the text, but must go at length into a cita- 
tion and discussion of the views of other commentators, thus making the 
work in great part a commentary on other commentaries, and not on the 
original Scripture. Such discussions are not entirely without value, 
but many a hurried reader would be glad if they could be confined to 
foot-notes where he could consult them if he wished, but would not be 
compelled to wade through them. 

° NORMAN Fox. 


Ill, HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
Cyprian von Karthago und die Verfassung der Kirche. Eine Kirchen- 


geschichtliche und Kircheurectliche Untersuchung. Von Lic. OrTto 
RITSCHL. 8vo, pp. 250. Gottingen, 1885. 


It is by no means a fresh field that Licentate Ritschl has entered. 
The relation of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage about the middle of the third 
century, to the development of diocesan episcopacy and of hierarchy in 
general, has always been recognized as highly influential. The materials, 
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which are almost limited to the letters and treatises of Cyprian himself, 


have been worked over again and again, and one would suppose that 
little has been left for present-day critics todo. It has all along been 
acknowledged that Cyprian was a man of great organizing and adminis- 
trative gifts; that the circumstances of the Decian persecution, which 
produced several classes and factions in the North African Church, fur- 
nished to Cyprian abundant occasion for the exercise and the mainte - 
nance of episcopal power; that the revolt of several of the Carthaginian 
presbyters against their bishop, and the arrogant and high-handed con- 
duct of the Confessors in granting letters of peace to the lapsed and 
in insisting on the recognition of the letters by the bishop and presbytery, 
led him to feel that in the episcopate lay the only centre of ecclesias- 
tical unity, and that the recognition of the divine right of bishops was the 
only ground on which they could exercise this salutary unifying influ- 
ence. It has likewise been generally acknowledged that, by pursuing a 
course of marked moderation in the actual ministration, he was able to 
secure the support of so much of his constituency as to render his rivals 
powerless. 

So much has been long practically settled. The work of our author 
has been by acareful rearrangement of the epistles of Cyprian, on internal 
grounds, and by acritical exegesis of every significant statement to give 
us a complete view of the processes of Cyprian’s mind, from the time 
when he fled from Carthage at the approach of persecution till the close 
of his career. The importance of Cyprian’s career in the development 
of church polity is certainly great enough to justify the painstaking study 
which Ritschl has bestowed upon it. The result of this microscopical 
examination is by no means favorable to the moral or religious character 
of Cyprian. It is not at all clear that he was right in forsaking his flock 
at the first approach of persecution and thus leaving the Christians 
without a leader when they seemed to be most in need of one. His 
example must have led to much unworthy conduct on the part of others. 
It could hardly be expected that the masses of the Christian commu- 
nity would show a great amount of heroism in persecution when 
such as Cyprian were shielding themselves carefully from suffering. 
Nor was it to be wondered at that presbyters who remained at their 
post should be willing to submit to the dictation of a fugitive bishop. 
Confessors who had endured fearful suffering for the faith, might well 
be excused if they claimed for themselves the right to pronounce 
upon the treatment that should be accorded to the lapsed. The 
position of Cyprian was, therefore, a very embarrassing one, and the 
variation in the tone of his epistles with reference to episcopal authority 
can be traced from beginning toend. His theory of the divine right 
of bishops, and their necessity of episcopal power to church unity and 
the necessity of unity in the episcopate centering in the incumbent of the 
Cathedra Petri, ‘‘ first among equals,” was attractive to the bishop, 
and by means of the co-operation of the principal bishops, including the 
bishop of Rome, he was enabled to triumph over the insubordinate 
element at Carthage. To follow Ritschl through the details of the 
exegesis would lead us beyond the scope of a shortnotice. We must 
content ourselves with a brief summary of church polity as Cyprian left 
it. Thedistinction between laity and clergy (f/edbs or Populus, and cleri- 
cus) is sharply drawn. Yet Cyprian was made bishop by popular suffrage, 
and he did not hesitate to appeal to the people in his controversy with 
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the presbyters. It belongs to the clergy, according to Cyprian, to min- . 
ister at the altar, to be occupied day and night with celestial and spirit- 
ual things, to abstain from all secular pursuits. All duty on the part of 
the laity, as of the lower clergy, is summed up in unguestioning obedience 
to the bishop. The necessary result of Cyprian’s policy was to divest the 
laity of every vestige of ecclesiastical right. To consent to episcopal 
decrees was the most that could be accorded to laymen. The distinc- 
tion between bishops and presbyters, which had long existed, and 
during the first half of the third century had grown more and more 
marked—was made absolute by Cyprian’s doctrine of the divine right of 
bishops as successors of the Apostles. Himself a metropolitan (he was 
frequently addressed as fapa=fope) Cyprian did much toward establish- 
ing the authority of metropolitan over provincial bishops. Following out 
his theory of church unity as resting upon the episcopal to its logical issue 
he did not hesitate, on proper occasions, to accord the primacy to the 
Roman See which he designates Cathedra Petri. Yet he felt himself 
obliged again and again to dissent from the bishop of Rome on impor- 
tant questions. 

Ritschl’s exposition of the growth of the hierarchical principle in 
connection with Cyprian’s administration is based upon the assump- 
tion of the genuineness and integrity of the Cyprianic letters. There is 
much reason for suspecting that these (like the Ignatian Epistles) have 
been sadly corrupted in the interests of the hierarchical pretensions of 
later times. Cyprian’s utterances in these letters, and especially in his 
treatise, De Unitate Ecclesia, seem so out of keeping with what we 
otherwise know of the church polity of the time, that it is difficult to 
suppress a feeling of unreality as we read them. Yet the external evi- 
dence of the genuineness of the documents is apparently unassailable. 
Supposing the genuineness of the documents to be assured, Ritschl’s 
exposition is all that could be desired. This young author, a son of the 
celebrated D. A. Ritschl, is likely to be heard from again and to even 
more purpose in years to come. 

ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 


Movements of Religious Thought in Britain During the Nineteenth 
Century. St. Giles Lectures. By Joun Tuttocu, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the University of St. Andrews. 12mo, pp. 336. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 


To the student of religious thinking this is an attractive volume. 
It treats of forces which have the interest of present vitality, The titles 
of these lectures are fascinating to all who are familiar with the lives 
and writings of the men who have moulded recent religious opinions in 
Scotland and England. The characterization of the pivotal thoughts 
and permanent religious influences of prominent teachers, and the indi- 
cation of the relation of individuals and movements to each other, are 
particularly useful. These features of the work awaken regret that its 
scope is not more comprehensive. A lucid and an impartial presenta- 
tion of the history, doctrinal views and practical characteristics of the 
various parties popularly known as High, Broad, and Low church with 
their numerous phases and subdivisions, is greatly needed. Principal 
Tulloch’s book is only a contribution to such a work. The natural ex- 
pectations raised by the title are disappointed when the reader finds that 
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the range of the volume is restricted to the period from 1820 to 1860. 
One cannot avoid the suspicion that these dates were chosen in order 
that the author might write con amore of liberal or Broad Church 
thought in the period of its greatest promise. His earlier works and the 
present volume show that Dr. Tulloch strongly sympathizes with this 
tendency or school of thought. 

His self-imposed limitation of the period treated allows the writer to 
pass either unnamed or with rapid mention the ‘‘ Evangelical Fathers,” 
and the philanthropic enterprises so notable at the close of the last and 
the beginning of the present century. Evidently he has little sympathy 
withthe theology of Scott, Newton, Simeon, and Venn, and it must be 
frankly admitted that their views were neither novel nor venturesome. 
Yet it may be fairly claimed that Clarkson Wilberforce and Granville 
Sharp did some earnest thinking in their time, and in practical if not 
in theoretical ethics compare favorably with the later utilitarians and 
the Broad Churchmen. His avowed treatment of religious thought and 
not of religion is the author’s excuse for not considering the practical 
activities which always furnish the best test of speculative inquiries. 
Thus it comes to pass that we read of the movements of Religious 
Thought in Britain without reference to the vast missionary devotion 
and achievements which have been the peculiar glory and religious char- 
acteristics of the century. In the third lecture on ‘‘ The Movement ot 
Religious Thought in Scotland,” we read at length of Thomas Erskine, 
Macleod Campbell, and Edward Irving, but we find nothing of the dis- 
ruption of 1843, or of the superb history of the Free Church of Scotland 
in its benevolence, educational institutions and missions. This is an 
attempt to represent thought apart from its setting and results. In this 
lecture neither Guthrie nor Duff is named, and less than a page is given 
to Chalmers, of whom it is said, ‘‘ The name of Chalmers is in all the 
churches honored as one of Christian genius consecrated to the highest 
services which any man can render to his church and his country. His 
characteristic work, however, was not in the field of Christian thought. 
He broke out no new lines in this field. He initiated no new move- 
ment.” (page 161.) The English evangelists are referred to only inci- 
dentally and sometimes depreciatingly as in the reference to the Record 
and Dr. Cummings. 

The choice of a subject is an author’s prerogative, and ordinarily he 
has the right to fix the limits of his theme, but any treatment of Reli- 
gious thought which fails to emphasize the practical relations of that 
thought or to apply the test of popular practice to personal opinions is 
defective. Ecclesiastical history cannot be properly written—the history 
of Religious thought or of Christian Doctrine in the Nineteenth Century 
cannot be adequately described—without ample recognition of the rela- 
tion of thought to conduct. Whoever attempts to write of religious 
thought, and at the outset declines to treat of religion or practical 
Christian activities, will not make the most valuable contribution to 
modern Church History. 

This book is so good that we wish it were different and better. But 
it must be taken for what it is, not for what we might wish in its place. 
Four of the eight lectures treat of the Broad Church tendency and 
thought—the first two of that tendency as introduced by ‘‘ Coleridge 
and his School” and “‘ the Early Oriel School and its Congeners,” in- 
cluding Whately, Arnold, Hampden, Thirlwall and Milman. The last 
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two of Broad Church thought, at its best, in the persons of Maurice 
Kingsley, Robertson, and the less known Bishop Ewing, of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. The lecture on Coleridge is perhaps the best. 
It is claimed that he gave a marked impulse to religious thought in 
three respects: ‘‘ First, by a renovation of current Christian ideas; 
secondly, by an advance in Biblical study ; and, thirdly, by an enlarged 
conception of the Church.” (p. 11.) It is further claimed that, in con- 
trast with the morbid tone and mental weakness of prevalent evangel- 
ical literature, Coleridge insisted upon the reality and reasonableness 
of Christianity as consisting of vital verities—not of formal statements 
and indefinite phrases; and that he understood man’s spiritual nature 
so well that Christianity, instead of being a superimposed scheme or a 
device, was to him, at once, the only explanation of the facts of human 
existence and the only remedy for human sin. 

Dr. Tulloch expresses dissent from Maurice’s theology only to 
qualify and almost withdraw his dissent and then says, ‘‘I know of no 
life, with all the intellectual puzzles which it presents, so intensely and 
powerfully Divine.” (p. 293.) The fullest admiration is reserved for 
Robertson, and in appreciation of this remarkable man, with allowance 
for divergent doctrinal opinions, many devout men of varied viewswill 
cordially join. ‘‘If the highest work of thought is to illuminate a sub- 
ject—to pierce to its heart—to make alive a new order of ideas and not 
merely explain an o!d order—then Frederick Robertson is certainly the 
greatest thinker who has appeared in the pulpit in modern times. * * 
With all his intellectuality he is never far from the depths of the 
spiritual life. * * We know of no sermons that search the heart, we 
do not say more delicately but with a straighter, clearer delicacy than 
Robertson’s.”’ (pp. 310-312.) 

The treatment of the Oxford Tractarian movement—necessarily 
brief—is chiefly descriptive and historical. 

Carlyle’s Christian training is fittingly contrasted with John Stuart 
Mill’s utter lack of religious education, and Carlyle’s almost idealistic 
appreciation of his mother appears in pleasing relief beside Mill’s failure, 
in his autobiography, to make any reference to Ais mother. 

With a Scotchman’s natural appreciation of Carlyle we have a faith- 
ful representation of his errors and the following summary of the rela- 
tion of his teaching to Christianity. 

It was negative in the following points: (1) In denial of miracle; (2) in 
denial of the Divine Personality; and (3) in his disposition to exalt strength— 
to set forth the mighty intellect and character rather than the poor in spirit as 
the Divine ideal. On the other hand his teaching had an affinity with Christi- 
anity. (1) In his continual assertion of a Divine power behind all matter; (2) 
his representation of man as the offspring of such a Divine power or Being; (3) 
his earnestness on behalf of a Moral Law or eternal distinction between right 
and ne and (4) his belief, vague though it may have been, in immortality. 
p. 206. 

The nearest approach to metaphysics in the book is found in the 
characterization and criticism of the Experimental School of Philosophy 
as represented by John Stuart Mill, its most distinguished exponent. 
The fairness of Dr. Tulloch’s strictures will not be admitted by Mill’s 
disciples, but it is difficult to deny their substantial justice. 

The volume is principally descriptive and critical, not dogmatic or 
constructive. It is too restricted in purpose to be of the highest histor- 
ical value. Yet until we have something better it must imperfectly 
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supply a place not easily filled. The religious history of Britain, during 
the nineteenth century, notwithstanding Dr. Stoughton’s last volume, 
has not been really written except in the invaluable biographies of the 
modern type, among which those of Whately, Arnold, Edwin Irving, 
Chalmers, Guthrie, Duff, Macleod, Maurice, Kingsley, Robertson, 
Samuel Wilberforce, Carlyle, and George Eliot, J. H. Newman’s AZolo- 
gia, F. W.Newman’s Phases of Faith, and J. S. Mill’s Autobiography, 
are prominent. Works like these, next to the writings and deeds of 
eminent leaders and thinkers, will furnish material for the religious his- 
tory of Britain in the nineteenth century. 
BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 


The History of the Church known as The Unitas Fratrum, or the 
Unity of the Brethren. By EDMUND DE ScHweEiNITz, S.T.D., 
Bishop of the Unitas Fratrum. 8vo, pp. 693. Bethlehem, Penn., 
Moravian Publication Office, 1885. 

The only extant Protestant bodies which antedate the Reformation 
and have borne their early names throughout their entire history are the 
Waldenses and the Unitas Fratrum, better known as the Moravians. 
The history of the Unitas Fratrum is naturally divided by the date ot 
the Renewal, when representatives of the ‘‘ Hidden Seed,” under the 
guidance of Christian David, left Moravia in 1722, and settled at Ber- 
thelsdorf in Saxony under the’ protection of Count Zinzendorf. The 
present volume treats of the early history before the Renewal. It con- 
tains two parts of very unequal length. The first, comprising about 
one hundred pages, is a concise, but a carefully prepared and valuable 
résumé of the early history of Christianity in Bohemia and Moravia, of 
the work of Huss, and of the desperate heroism and unfortunate conten- 
tions of the Hussites. The remainder of the volume is devoted to the 
history of the Unitas Fratrum from its foundation in 1457 until its Re- 
_ newed life in the last century. A further volume on the history of the 
Renewed Church is proposed. 

The entire record is replete with interest to intelligent Christians. ot 
every name. Probably no single branch of Christians has elicited such 
hearty sympathy and universal admiration as have been extended to the 
Moravians by all Protestants in recent times. This may be the appro- 
priate reward for their truly catholic and Christian spirit. The early 
history of the Brethren was made in suffering, exile, torture, and blood. 
Their later history has been marked by evangelical sincerity and mis- 
sionary devotion unsurpassed in modern times, and almost apostolic. 

This volume, which treats of repeated struggles, persecutions and 
trials of faith, is a scholarly and conscientious contribution to ecclesias- 
tical history, by one who would have been untrue to the best impulses of 
his own heart had he not revealed his full sympathy with the noble men 
of whom he writes, It is even surprising that one who has entered into 
so goodly a heritage, personal and ecclesiastical (we believe Bishop de 
Schweinitz is a lineal descendant of Zinzendorf), can write so calmly, at 
times almost dispassionately, upon so stirring themes. In the history 
of this remarkable people there are scenes of the greatest tragic and 
dramatic interest. From the pen of a less conscientious and more ver- 
bose author we should have received many descriptive digressions which 
would have rendered the history more popular, but probably less satis- 
factory to special students and thoughtful readers. In his treatment of 
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not a few obscure and delicate questions the author reveals a candid 
spirit and a painstaking sifting of evidence which suggest the essential 
qualities of a judicious and an impartial historian. It is true that his 
conclusions are almost always favorable to the usual claims of the Breth- 
ren, but this is for the very good reason that those claims have 
in the main been just. The historians of the Brethren have generally 
been moderate, measured in their language, and accurate according to 
their opportunities. Their latest historian is not overborne by prejudice 
or diverted from his main purpose by indulgence in extravagant denun- 
ciation or fulsome rhetoric. 

A minor criticism will not be deemed captious. The author seems 
to insist somewhat too emphatically upon the independence of the reli- 
gious movement in Bohemia. He asserts that the Waldenses exercised 
no influence in the religious development of Bohemia before the time of 
Huss. There is not a sufficient recognition of the indebtedness of Huss 
to Wiclif in the formation of doctrinal convictions. It is conceded that 
Huss adopted Wiclif’s philosophical realism. With full allowance for 
the strong and, perhaps, extreme position of Léserth, the return to their 
native land of those who attended Queen Anne of Bohemia at the Eng- 
lish court, the presence of Bohemian students—among them Terome of 
Prague—at Oxford, and of English students at the University of Prague, 
and the extensive use of Wiclif’s writings at Prague, make it more than 
probable that Huss was notas independent of Wiclif as Neander supposed 
when he wrote his History of the Christian Church. The influence 
of the German Reformers upon the doctrinal views of the Brethren is 
admitted, yet in such a way as to convey the impression that these dis- 
tinctive views of the Reformers which were important were anticipated 
by their Eastern neighbors. It is quite possible that Luther gave to the 
Brethren more than he received for Bohemian influence. 

A long notice would be necessary in order to follow the thread ot 
this interesting record of men ‘‘of whom the world was not worthy,” 
and most of whom proved “ faithful unto death.” We cannot even in- 
dicate the crises and salient features of theirwork. Bishop de Schweinitz 
may count himself fortunate in having such history to record, and the 
Moravian Church is certainly fortunate in having such a historian. 

Much has been written in an incidental and desultory way about 
Zinzendorf, but as yet a biography of this modern Father of the Morav- 
ians, at once worthy, appreciative, and discriminating, does not exist in 
the English language. A correct and systematic account of Moravian 
schools is greatly to bedesired. The story of Moravian missions cannot 
be too often told. The proposed supplementary volume of this history, 
covering the Modern Period, will, therefore, be gladly received by all 
who appreciate the substantial merits of the present work. 

BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 


Vv. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Microcosmus: An Essay Concerning Man and His Relation to the World. 
By HERMANN LOTZE, 2 vols., 8vo. 


The author of this work was born in Bautzen, Saxony, on the 
twenty-first of May, 1817, and died in Berlin on the first of July, 1881. 
His father was a physician, and his early teachers were competent and 
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faithful. At the age of seventeen he entered the university of Leipzic as 
a student of medicine, but applied himself with no less enthusiasm to 
philosophy and natural science. In 1839, at the age of twenty-two, he 
began to deliver lectures upon philosophical subjects in Leipzic, and in 
1844, five years later, was called to the chair of Philosophy in the uni- 
versity of Gottingen, where he taught with marked success during a 
period of almost forty years. 

No satisfactory account of his largest work, the AZicrocosmus, can be 
given in a brief article. The most that can be done is to direct atten- 
tion to a few important or doubtful opinions advanced by the author, 
thus advertising the reader of what he may expect to find by careful study 
in the treatise itself. This careful study will be necessary in order to a 
full understanding of certain parts of the Microcosmus, not because of 
any imperfection in the work of the translators, for they have repro- 
duced the German thought in almost faultless English, but because of 
the many delicate threads of argument and allusion which connect the 
whole discussion with modern science and philosophy, and because of 
the many subtle distinctions foreign to ordinary thought by which the 
author endeavors to explain or defend his belief. 

The Micrcosmus comprises nine books, which discuss the following 
topics, ‘‘ the body,” ‘‘ the soul,” ‘‘ life,” ‘* man,” ‘‘ mind,” ‘‘ the course 
of human life,” ‘‘ history,” ‘‘ progress,” and ‘‘ the unity of things.” An 
idea of the author’s thoroughness may be suggested by the headings of 
the chapters into which some of the books are divided; e. g., the first 
book treats of ‘‘ conflicting views of nature,” ‘‘ nature as mechanical,” 
‘the basis of life,” ‘‘the mechanism of life,” and ‘‘ structure of the 
animal body ;” and the last treats of ‘‘the being of things,” ‘‘ the spa- 
tial and supersensual worlds,” ‘‘ the real and the ideal,” ‘‘ the personal- 
ity of God,” ‘‘ God and the world.” In this last book the metaphysical 
opinions of Lotze are expounded for the first time, though there are 
many anticipations of them in earlier parts of the work. The aim, 
indeed, of his philosophical writings is expressed in the preface to these 
volumes (pp. xv and xvi): ‘* The more I myself kave labored to prepare 
the way for an acceptance of the mechanical view of Nature in the 
region of organic life—in which region this view seemed to advance 
more timidly than the nature of the thing required—the more do I now 
feel impelled to bring into prominence the other aspect which was 
equally near to my heart during all those endeavors.” The object of 
the earlier writings referred to in this passage was to establish the all- 
pervading rule of mechanism, but not of materialistic force. His object 
in this work is to find a higher meaningin all things—one that mediates 
between the mechanical and the religious conception of the universe. 
**It is in such mediation alone,” he goes on to say, ‘‘that the true 
source of the life of science is to be found; not indeed in admitting now 
a fragment of the one view and now a fragment of the other, but in 
showing how absolutely universal is the extent, and at the same time 
how completely subordinate the significance of the mission which mechan- 
ism has to fulfil in the structure of the world.” xvi.) 

In the chapter on the Basis of Life (I. 50 sq.) Professor Lotze shows 
how thoroughly he adheres to the former part of this statement. For 
he maintains that ‘‘ the realm of life is not divided from that of inor- 
ganic Nature by a higher force peculiar to itself.” Not even the disso- 
lution of the body after death teaches ‘‘ the predominance of a higher 
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force during life,” which ‘‘ keeps the constituent elements duly mixed, 
and prevents theaction of the mutual affinities by which after death they 
pass into far other and simpler kinds of composition.’’(p. 51.) Again, 
**Doubtless the same laws of chemical affinity govern the decay of the 
dead and the vigor of the living body; but in contrast to the painful 
putrefaction of the former, life is an organized decomposition, depend- 
ent upon the order in which incessantly continued operations allow the 
substances to act upon one another.” Yet he admits that “there is in 
organized beings a real life in sufficiently sharp contrast with the appar- 
ent activity of machinery to distinguish its divine origin from the poor 
productions of human art ;” and in the same connection he explains his 
interest in the mechanical view as follows: ‘‘ We are actuated solely by 
the conviction that Nature, not only in its import, but also in the laws 
of its economy, necessarily forms a whole, whose various products are 
distinguished from one another, not by different laws, but by a different 
mode of applying the same system of laws.” 

With Lotze’s confidence in the mechanical order of nature may be 
associated his view of the origin of living creatures, including the human 
race. That origin he looks upon as ‘‘a necessary result which at a def- 
inite period of the earth’s formation arose from the then existing collec- 
tion and reciprocal action of matter.” (II., 137). ‘‘ Nature works from the 
beginning according to laws which either (1) are unalterable or (2) 
themselves alter regularly as the conditions alter which have arisen 
under their sway.” (II., 138.) ‘Thus, at first view, his theory seems to 
be identical with that of evolutionsts who deny the need of any God to 
account for the world and all that is therein. But, as will presently 
appear, there are essential differences between them. His philosophy is 
intensely theistic, and opposed in the sharpest manner to every form of 
materialism. Whether it can be vindicated from the charge of tend- 
ing toward pantheism is more doubtful. To that point we may return, 
but here it is proper to insist that no one can study the Microcosmus 
without learning that to its author a personal God is the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, of all being and all truth. 

Reference may also be made, in this connection, to Lotze’s re- 
marks on the subject of ‘‘ miracles.” He says that ‘‘the complete and 
unbending circle of mechanical necessity is not, and must not be, im- 
mediately accessible to the miracle-working command; but the inner 
nature of that which is subject to its laws is determined, not by it 
[mechanical necessity], but only by the meaning of the universe. Here 
is the exposed part on which a power, ordaining in accordance with 
that meaning, can exert its influence; and, if in consequence of its or- 
dinance the internal states of the elements and the amount of their mu- 
tual affinity and antagonism undergo a change, the necessity of the me- 
chanical course of the universe will have to produce from the altered 
state of the facts an external, miraculous phenomenon, not by setting 
aside, but by strictly maintaining universal laws.” (I. 451,2). Again 
he remarks that ‘‘ those who hold this view of nature are in a position 
to admit the general possibility of miracles in as far as the idea corresponds 
to a mental need, although they may lack faith to believe in them as 
recorded in Scripture. For to them the whole course of nature becomes 
intelligible only by supposing the continual concourse of God, who alone 
mediates the action and re-action going on between different parts of 
the world. . . The completely conditioning cause of miracles will be 
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found in God and nature together, and in that eternal action and re-ac- 
tion between them, which is not without governing rule, although, per- 
haps, it is not simply ordered according to general laws.” . . But 
‘*so immeasurably preponderant is the weight of all experience in favor 
of a steady development of all natural occurrences, each step preparing 
the way for that which succeeds it, that even this general admission pre- 
pares the mind to believe only in a noiseless, ceaseless working of God 
in nature, not in sudden interruptions of the established order by occa- 
sional interferences of divine power.” (II. 478,9). ‘*‘The wonderful 
events which glorify the life of Christ in the sacred writings might,” he 
believes, ‘‘ be an exception to this remark, if their physical reality were 
not made dubious to us, partly by the change in men’s conception of 
nature, which has occurred since Christ’s time, and partly by the way in 
which we take the spiritual meaning which the record of these events is 
intended to convey. . . Inanage that could hardly distinguish be- 
tween the sensuous and the supersensuous, men might regard the bodily 
resurrection of the Saviour with reverence as a guarantee of their own 
immortality ; but to us this re-animation of the body is not an object of 
hope.” (II. 479,80). Is it necessary to say that Professor Lotze under- 
values the significance of Christ’s resurrection to Christians of the pres- 
ent day? Many of them rejoice in it as conclusive evidence of his being 
the Son of God. Many of them anticipate with strong desire their own 
resurrection in a body so transfigured as to be like unto ‘‘the body of 
his glory.” Many of them find greater satisfaction in the plain teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ and the apostles than in the best philosophical specu- 
lations. 

It has been stated that the Microcosmus antagonizes materialism 
with great vigor. Instead of assuming that the invisible universe is 
built of invisible atoms of matter, Lotze would assume that it is formed 
by centres of living force. ‘‘ We are accordingly constrained,” he says, 
after a long course of reasoning, ‘‘ to conceive extended matter as a sys- 
tem of unextended beings, that by their forces fix one another’s position 
in space, and by the resistance which they offer to any attempt to make 
them change place, produce the phenomena of impenetrability, and the 
continuous occupation of space.” (I. 358). Again, ‘‘ With this hypo- 
thesis of unextended atoms we have removed the only difficulty that 
could prevent us from giving ourselves up to the thought of an inner 
mental life pervading all matter. The invisible unity of each of these 
simple beings permits us to suppose that in it the impressions reaching 
it from without are condensed into modes of sensation and enjoyment. 
: No part of being is any longer devoid of life and animation; only 
a certain kind of activity, the motions which adjust the states of the 
one to those of the other, are twined like an external mechanism through 
the fulness of the animated creation, conveying to all opportunities and 
incitements to the various development of the inner life.” (I. 360). 
Among the reasons which Professer Lotze assigns for this view, two of 
the most important are mentioned in the following passage: ‘‘ The dis- 
like to look on one part of the cosmos as but a blind and lifeless instru- 
ment for the ends of another, the desire to diffuse over all the joy of ani- 
mation, and to vindicate a universe enjoying at every point throughout 
its own existence, as more perfect than one in which a divided structure 
shows mentality above an unconscious basis. In this we have but one 
series of motives inviting us beneath the unruffled surface of matter, be- 
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hind the rigid and regular repetitions of its working, to seek the warmth 
of a hidden mental activity. Another and more urgent series of motives 
lies in the self-contradictions that make it impossible for us to conceive 
anything as simply being, without at the same time possessing and en- 
joying itself, and force on us the conviction that living beings alone truly 
are, and that other forms of existence derive their explanation solely 
from mental life, not the latter from them.” (I. 362). 

Neither of these reasons is unquestionable. Indeed, when the 
manner in which the world is and must be used by man is considered, 
there is no small degree of satisfaction in believing that much of it is 
inanimate, or at least unconscious. And how the second argument can 
be pressed by one who admits as fully as Lotze does man’s inability to 
comprehend all that exists is certainly surprising. It is, however, just to 
say that he advances his view of atoms as a theory incapable of proof. 
To his mind it is the best hypothesis as to the nature of something 
which science can never reach, except by conjecture. 

Connected with this view of atoms as living beings is Professor 
Lotze’s acceptance of Kant’s doctrine of the ideality ofspace. ‘‘I hold,” 
he says, ‘‘ that space and all spatial connections are merely forms of our 
subjective intuition.” (II. 603.) ‘* The case is not that things are in 
space in which they can move, but space is in things as the form of an 
intuition through which they themselves become conscious of their su- 
persensuous relations to one another.” (II. 624.) ‘‘ Just when and in as 
far as things act upon one another are they related to one another: 
there are no objective relations other than their living action and pas- 
sion” [which are really subjective] (II. 235.) Professor Lotze i$ how- 
ever dissatisfied with the arguments on which Kant founds his denial of the 
actuality of space, and proposes others which appear to us quite as shad- 
owy as those alleged by Kant. But the limitations of space in this 
Review forbid a statement and criticism of the reasonsurged by him 
with so much earnestness and skill. 

But what are the relations of living beings to God? His answer to 
this question may be seen in the following statement: ‘‘ All which 
exists is but One Infinite Being which stamps upon individual things in 
fitting forms its own ever-similar and self-identical nature. Only on the 
assumption of this substantial unity is that intelligible which we call 
the reciprocal action of different things, which in truth is always the 
reciprocal action of the different states of one and the same thing.” 
(Il. 601). By anumber of similar expressions Lotze makes it certain 
that he conceives of finite beings as s¢azes of the Infinite God. Yet he 
distinguishes his view from pantheism by insisting, in the first place, 
that personality or selthood depends upon feeling, memory, choice, and 
is not affected by the closeness of a creature’s connection with God, and, 
in the second place, upon the true personality of God as an infinite, om- 
niscient Being. Only in such a Being as ‘‘ never finds in himself any 
feeling or action which is not perfectly transparent to him, is personality 
perfect.” ‘‘ Our self-consciousness never presents to us a complete and 
perfect picture of our ego. . . In point of fact we have little ground 
for speaking of the personality of finite beings; it is an ideal, which, like 
all that is ideal, belongs unconditionally only to the Infinite, but like all 
that is good appertains to us only conditionally, and hence imperfectly.” 
(II. 687). 

No part of the Microcosmus is more interesting to a Christian reader 
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than the last chapter, which treats of ‘‘God and the World.” Speak- 
ing of the origin of eternal truths Lotze says: ‘‘ It is impossible that a 
realm of eternal truths should in any way exist external to God as an ob- 
ject of His recognition, or defore Him as arule of His working.” (I. 691). 
Again: ‘‘ Truth cannot be created by His ac?, but it is only through His 
existence that it subsists ; it cannot be external to him who is to recog- 
nize it; on the contrary its recognition is only thinkable as cognition of 
one’s own beingin it.” (Ii. 698). A similar position is taken as to moral 
law and goodness. ‘‘ Religious faith is accustomed to consider some 
supreme good as the guiding end, free creative divine imagination as 
the means by which the end is realized, eternal truth as the law accord- 
ing to which this imagination and its products work.” (II. 715). But 
Lotze confesses that ‘‘ the existence of evé/ and of sim in nature and in 
history” is an insurmountable difficulty in the way of carrying out his 
view scientifically. 

But we must pause without even completing our sketch of the lead- 
ing principles announced by this work. It has seemed to us wiser to 
furnish this sketch, imperfect as it is, than to undertake a criticism of 
the views which seem to be erroneous. The spirit of the work is ad- 
mirable and the learning which it embodies abundant. It is a work to 
be patiently winnowed, that the chaff may be scattered and the wheat 
garnered. 

ALVAH HOvEY. 
B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Poets of America. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 12mo, pp. 516. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885. 


Mr. Stedman’s Poets of America is a notable literary undertaking 
happily accomplished. This volume, with its fellow of ten years ago, 
the Victorian Poets, completes a review of the poetry of the current 
period, so far as that poetry has been written in English. The author 
tells us that he shall not publish anything further in this line of 
literary production. He may, therefore, be congratulated on being able 
to look back, not only upon a considerable labor in letters, securely 
complete, but also upon a self-imposed duty in authorship discharged to 
the full. 

It is safe to say that no writer known to the public could have done 
the work which Mr. Stedman in this volume set himself to do, better 
than Mr. Stedman has done it. It was an infinitely delicate task; we do 
not see how, upon the whole, the task could have been more felicitously 
achieved. Fora poet to measure, weigh, and assay hisown living brethren 
in genius and in art, and, under their very eyes, give them their legend 
and stamp, so much mass, so much fineness—what could be conceived 
requiring steadier courage, purer feeling, surer tact, firmer conscience, 
truer insight, at the hands of that adventurous fellow-poet who should 
undertake this feat and successfully perform it? If Mr. Stedman has 
not accomplished an ideal success—that is only saying that he has not 
accomplished the impossible. Certainly his success has been very remark- 
able. We find nowhere any evidence that he has not kept Sir Gala- 
had’s pure heart in honestly telling the truth as he sawit. He has, to 
be sure, done this with many sweet complaisances of phrase at points, 
with urbane implications here or there taking the place of bald expres- 
sion, with gracious explanations, not unfrequent, why his poet has not 
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done this or that better thing, where a critic less gifted in temper or 
in tact would bluntly have noted the defect and so made an end; but 
in one way or another, to the clearly discerning reader, Mr. Stedman con- 
trives at last, to show all his heart fairly and truly about each principal 
name that he treats throughout these pages. Of the minor names, which 
are very numerous, Mr. Stedman is very reservedin speaking. Buteven 
here his avoidances, while always candid enough, are instructively clever. 

Mr. Stedman, by his command of prose style, by his scholarship, 
by his culture, by his bland temperament, by his exercised taste, by 
his sound judgment, by his own long-practised art in verse, by his ad- 
diction to the best masters, was singularly well qualified to produce this 
body of criticism. The general estimates here contained of poets, and 
the individual appreciations, no less, of particular poems or passages, 
are, in the great majority of cases, such as we can ourselves approve and 
confirm. Wherein we should be disposed to differ, it would probably be 
found that the difference, at bottom, was a difference of religious ten- 
dency in thought and feeling. Mr. Stedman, we are bound to testify, 
has wisely, and in perfect good faith, sought to make his literary judg- 
ments independent entirely of theological bias. But religious creed (or 
no-creed) is too deep with us all not, to some degree, to affect everything 
in us; and we accordingly find an occasional implication, perhaps 
quite unconscious on the part of the critic, bearing on religion, against 
which we feel obliged silently to record our protest as we read. The 
prevailing tone, however, of the volume is delightfully pure and 
wholesome. 

We think we like Mr. Stedman least when he is conscientiously and 
laboriously philosophical. His style then goes into a luminous haze of 
largeness and vagueness, not natural to his habit of thought. His expres- 
sion is beautifully clear when he simply criticizes and is literary, haunted 
with no burdening sense of his being engaged in a work which he must 
perform adequately. One respects his motive, in so far as the motive is 
not felt to be personal and reflexive; but one does not enjoy the appar- 
ent result. 

With admirable consciousness of the demands of his task and with 
admirable fidelity to them, Mr. Stedman sought, so his ‘‘ Introduction” 
assures us, to keep all disqualifying lapses of mood out of his work. His suc- 
cess has been, perhaps, as little satisfactory as anywhere in the ‘‘ Intro- 
duction ” itself, in which he takes the reader into the confidence of his own 
feelings and purposes. The ‘‘Introduction,” in fact, judged by the standard 
of Mr. Stedman himself at his best, is far from being a felicitous piece of 
work. It is not even easy always to be sure that one gets the writer’s 
meaning. The /one of it is not perfectly fortunate. There is too much 
self-consciousness ia it. Mr. Stedman, tired perhaps of being so long 
called one of ‘‘our younger poets,” seems resolved to claim his majority. 
He almost assumes a magisterial air. He advises ‘‘ our young writers ”— 
somewhat as Coleridge might have done in conversation, or Goethe, or 
Victor Hugo. We do not say that this is without good right on Mr. 
Stedman’s part; for he is a wise and cultivated artist in poetry, with 
poetical achievements of his own to give him solid standing-ground 
while he thus speaks. But it seems not quite according to Mr. Sted- 
man’s generally unimpeachable taste. Readers would, however, make a 
mistake if they should prejudge the body of the volume by the quality 
of the ‘‘ Introduction.” 
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One of the first things to strike the thoughtful reader of the book is 
an omission. The name of Edmund Clarence Stedman does not ap- 
pear among the poetstreated. This, in a volume entitled Poets of Amer- 
ica; is a serious defect. One almost wishes Mr. Stedman could have 
followed a singular example set by Sir Walter Scott, and frankly criti- 
cised himself. (It is a fact that Sir Walter, in his capacity of Quarterly 
Reviewer, wrote and published an appreciation of one of his own novels.) 
The book will, at any rate, hardly quite answer the promise of the title, 
and hardly adapt itself in full to the use which Mr. Stedman perhaps too 
ingenuously admits that his Victorian Poets has ‘‘ doubtless” served, 
that of being a ‘‘critical hand-book,” until some hand shall have contrib- 
uted a supplementary chapter on the critic himself regarded in his 
paramount capacity of poet. 

For poet, certainly, not less than critic, Mr. Stedmanis. And now 
that he has discharged his full debt to his generation as critic, we may 
hope that he will devote the shortened leisure of his life henceforth to 
poetical production. Literature is more precious than literature about 
literature. So let Mr. Stedman do as Michael Angelo did, criticise 
by creating. We hold that Mr. Stedman unites true genius to the in- 
stinct of the artist in poetry. The latter alone would be enough to 
make him a critic. The latter alone would perhaps be enough to make 
him a poet—of culture. But Mr. Stedman is more than critic and more 
than poet of culture. What he chiefly lacks (ifone is to speak at all ot 
lack), both as critic and as poet, is a certain independence, a certain 
audacity, that springs only from personal power. Judgments always 
according to the best-bred conventions of the world of letters, judgments 
free from provincial narrowness, free from wilfulness, free from spite, 
nay, more, judgments instinct with the finest perception, couched in the 
exquisitely fittest phrase—these may be looked for in Mr. Stedman’s 
book with entire confidence. But for fruitful original suggestion, bold 
correction of mistake in current appreciation, impulse supplied toward a 
new launch in literature, you will naturally look elsewhere. 

One or two minor things may brietly be spoken of before we dis- 
miss Mr. Stedman’s volume to the grateful welcome which we bespeak 
for it from our readers. Bayard Taylor is rated in general at his true 
worth, as we think; but the praise of his aust is too high. There are 
lapses in that translation which justly deny to it the character of ‘‘ schol- 
arlike” performance. It seems asif we never saw Margaret Fuller 
spoken of anywhere else in print as ‘‘ Miss” Fuller. Who ever thinks of 
her under that form of designation? There isacurious footnote to the 
paper on Poe, in which Mr. Stedman makes good-natured reprisal on 
**his friend” Mr. Winter for a use to which the latter had turned in 
verse the former’s comparison of Poe to a land-bird winging its way 
distraught over the hungry sea into whose jaws at last it was sure to 
fall. The hasty reader will belikely to take thecomplaisance toward Mr. 
Winter, which alone should have been intended if the note were to be 
printed at all, for a too frugal disposition on Mr. Stedman’s part to make 
reclamation of his own. A little carelessness in such things better be- 
comes the consciousness of ample resources. 

To do our duty as toward the publishers, we must add that the 
paper should have been such that the print would not show through, as 
it does. 

WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 
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The First Napoleon. A Sketch. Political and Military. By JoHN Cop- 
MAN Ropes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885. 


If it is desirable that the devil should have his due, and if the advo- 
cate is commendable who tries tosecure it for him, Mr. Ropes deserves 
emphatic praise for his efforts in behalf of Napoleon. That the lectures, 
originally delivered under the auspices of the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
are presented to a wider public with all the attractions which the prin- 
ter’s art can add, goes without saying, after naming the publishers. 
That external attractiveness is not the chief, as it is the earliest apparent 
merit of the book, is equally true. 

Mr. Ropes essays ‘‘ the task of rectifying the fundamental notions 
with which nearly all historians have approached the study of the epoch 
of Napoleon.” In this attempt he tells the story with such clearness 
that a reader entirely ignorant of the incidents of Napoleon’s career 
would obtain a connected idea of the most important facts of his life. 
On the other hand, while there is none of the mistiness which in Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, for example, one unfamiliar with the history of the 
epoch finds more impenetrable the longer he reads, there is still in these 
lectures the outline of an argument which would command the attention 
of scholars. As the lecture form demanded, incidentals and accidentals 
are omitted to make room for the most characteristic and decisive facts 
and events. There is consequently a rapid movement of thought as 
befits such atheme. Apart from the unfailing interest of the story, the 
manner in which it is here related fastens attention to the subject. 

The author, with the assistance of excellent maps, popularizes a 
knowledge of Napoleon’s strategy. Only a scattering few of the millions 
to whom the name Napoleon is synonymous with military greatness, 
ever acquired an exact idea of a single one of his campaigns or battles. 
Here is an elementary military history which a boy of a dozen years 
could understand, while it would interest and instruct the oldest non- 
professional reader. 

Mr. Ropes has done simple justice to Napoleon’s domestic policy. 
A large class in America who have never answered the question, ‘‘What’s 
in a name?” have taken it for granted that in overthrowing a govern- 
ment which pretended to be democratic Napoleon committed a crime 
against natural right. That the monarchy which he gave to France 
guaranteed an equality of privilege under just laws, which the country 
had never enjoyed, is no defence before their tribunal. It would seem, 
however, to be self-evident that a monarchy which protects life, prop- 
erty, and personal liberty, which are the only essentials of material 
prosperity, and which secures to the people freedom of religious 
thought, is a more desirable government than any democratic form 
which jeopards these essentials. The author makes brief but telling use 
of the further consideration that the Empire was actually the desire of 
the French people, which the defenders of popular sovereignty must, in 
consistency, accept as legitimate. 

Giving due emphasis, then, to these excellences of the work, it is, 
beyond these particulars, sophistical and mischievous. If Mr. Ropes’s 
political philosophy be accepted, not only Napoleon, but Louis XIV., 
was an angel in disguise, whom Europe was too blind or too wicked to 
entertain. The proposition which the book supports is that the Empire 
of Napoleon was a blessing to Europe. Unquestionably it was, in the 
sense in which the dynamite under Hell Gate was a blessing to the har- 
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bor of New York; but Mr. Ropes means something more. J. S. C. 
Abbot’s conscienceless romances fitted a flashy halo to Napoleon’s head, 
which has blinded many a youth so effectually that he has never been 
able to get an unblurred view of modern history. 

Mr. Ropes’s argument is no demagogical appeal to undisciplined 
imaginations, but it is not less dangerous, as it is an insidious address to 
the judgment. Behold the blessings which the Code Napoleon conferred 
upon the French people, whose bloody revolution was in reality a de- 
mand for just such law. If the law which the French demanded for 
themselves was so beneficent, it should therefore be forced upon the rest 
of Europe! Such reasoning reverses some of the most wholesome 
lessons of experience, Permanent reform can begin only within the body 
needing reform. Just as it is more enlightened philanthropy to give a 
beggar a chance to earn a dollar than to give him a dollar, so it is 
more genuine statesmanship to enable a people to work their own way 
out of traditional abuses than to present them with immunity which they 
are not ready toearn. Mr. Ropes argues, however, that in his conquests 
of Central Europe, and in forcing the Code upon the conquered States, 
Napoleon had the best interests of Europe at heart. It is useless for 
him to deny, at the close of his work, that he has tried to prove Napo- 
leon a philanthropist. The whole influence of the lectures is weightier 
than the disclaimer. Even had Napoleon’s intention been generous, 
the condition of Europe to-day, rid of Napoleonism, is demonstrative 
that it was not wise. Spain, though not far progressed, is pro- 
gressive. Italy, after ten centuries of French spoliation, is at last 
independent, united, respectable. Germany, arbiter of the Continent, 
is the mightiest engine in the interests of peace that has ever existed in 
Europe. France is enjoying the first opportunity she has ever known 
to learn how to mind her own business. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 


The Life and Letters of John Brown, Liberator of Kansas and Martyr of 
Virginia. Edited by F. B. SANBORN. 8vo, pp. 645. Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros., 1885. 


William Lloyd Garrison. The Story of his Life, told by his Children. 2 
vols., 8vo, pp. 522, 480. New York: The Century Co., 1886. 


These are the two most important contributions yet made to the 
history of the agitation for the emancipation of the slaves of America. 
No two men could have been more unlike in spirit and methods than 
Brown and Garrison, yet each represented a tendency of his generation. 
The one was a Puritan of the sixteenth century, born out of due time, 
with the instincts of a soldier, never so happy as at the prospect of smit- 
ing the enemies of the Lord hip and thigh. The other was a man of 
peace, who abhorred all weapons but the pen, who protested against all 
war but the war of words. In the medizval times the one would have 
made a brave knight, the other an active inquisitor. Both were intol- 
erant, but the intolerance of the one was that of the man of action, while 
the intolerance of the other was that of the bigot. 

Two better biographies than these could hardly be desired. Mr. 
Sanborn has availed himself of much unprinted and valuable material, 
and has carefully sifted what had been previously published. He has 
told the whole story so far as it is known to him, and apparently he 
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knows the whole of it. He has disclosed for the first time the secrets of 
the John Brown raid into Virginia, and has thrown much light on the 
bloody Kansas episode. He does not make the slightest attempt to 
conceal the deeds of his hero; he exults in them rather, and defends 
them with a courage that moves our admiration even while it rouses our 
wonder that so peculiar a moral sense can be found in a Concord man 
of letters. It is well known that Brown’s Kansas career was accom- 
panied by a massacre at midnight of defenceless settlers who were 
alleged to be leaders of the pro-slavery faction. These homicides were 
without color of iegal authority, even the rude authority of lynch law. 
The men were dragged from their beds and brutally slain without cere- 
mony, as an example to other men of their party. Judged by the laws 
of his country, judged by all ordinary morai standards, Brown was a 
murderer and should have been hanged for this crime. Mr. Sanborn boldly 
takes the ground that Brown must not be judged by ordinary standards, 
that he believed his act tobe justified, and that in fact we must admit 
that he was divinely inspired to commit this act of justice. This de- 
fence will not be accepted by the Christian people of to-day. We know 
nothing about any divine inspirations to the commission of brutal mur- 
ders. We cannot acquit John Brown of a revolting crime. Nor can his 
invasion of Virginia be defended on moral or political grounds. He 
was merely engaged in inciting a servile insurrection, that if successful 
must have deluged the soil of the South with blood, and must have 
ended in the more hopeless enslavement of the colored race. He 
richly deserved the gallows, and no greater mistake was ever seen than 
when a part of the North chose to make him their hero. 

We must, however, hold Brown to have been a man of clearer in- 
sight into the nature of slavery, and the means by which alone emanci- 
pation could be secured, than Garrison ever had. Garrison, as these 
two volumes by his sons clearly show, was firm in his faith that moral 
forces would suffice for the overthrow of this great evil, up to and even 
after the time that the clash of arms was heard. The Union was saved 
and the slaves were freed, not according to his cherished methods, but in 
spite of them. And yet, in the face of this fact, his sons claim the 
homage of the world for him as the chief agent in the emancipation of 
the slave. It is the highest praise that can be given to their candor to 
say that they have told the story of their father’s life so faithfully that 
the impartial reader will be led almost infallibly to draw from the narra- 
tive a conclusion exactly opposite to their own. In telling the story 
they have made use of a great mass of manuscript authorities and of 
printed documents accessible only to the few, so that the book is not 
only the complete and authoritative biography of Garrison but almost 
a history of the anti-slavery agitation. It is sufficiently clear from the 
narrative that Garrison borrowed his principle of immediate emancipa- 
tion without compensation to owners from his predecessors; and ordi- 
nary common sense should have been sufficient to show anybody that 
such emancipation could only result when the slave owners had been 
conquered by the sword. No race probably ever existed with sufficient 
energy to enslave another race, and hold it in bondage, from whom 
unconditional and immediate emancipation of their slaves could have 
been obtained except at the point of the sword. Ifthere ever wassuch a 
race the high-spirited South contained none of its descendants. But 
when Garrison divorced his demand for immediate emancipation from 
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war, and taught that the end could and should be reached by peaceful 
means, he committed logical suicide and his agitation lost its force. He 
did, however, educate a moral sentiment in the North against slavery, 
even among those who rejected many of his teachings, and deplored the 
intolerant spirit with which he urged them. It was on this sentiment 
that Lincoln relied, and not in vain, when he issued his memorable proc- 
lamation. 

We heartily commend both these works to those who wish to study 
the history of the great anti-slavery agitation from original sources. 
The facts given in these volumes cannot be controverted; they rest on 
the unimpeachable testimony of contemporary records, carefully com- 
pared and verified by collateral evidence. It is difficult to see what any 
future biographer can add to what is here recorded. The life of Garri- 
son is not yet completed ; these two solid volumes bring the narrative 
down only to 1840, but the most important part of the reformer’s career 
is here described. The Century Company have been faithful to their 
well-won reputation, and have made the books as beautiful in every part 
to the eye as the contents are valuable to the student of history. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 





